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THE 

PREFACE. 

REFLECTIONS of this nature, 
founded on the true principles 
x)f Religion and Morality y are of fuch 
univerfal benefit to mankind, that 
they have been greatly favoured and 
•encouraged by men of the moft fblid 
•«nderftandings and refined education., 
and often preferred before works of a 
more elaborate kind ^ and for this rea- 
fon, that their excellence confifts in a 
tritenefs of expreflion peculiarly adapt- 
ed to this kind of v^riting 5 and have 
A 2 employed 
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employed the peris of many eminent 
men, as greatly tending to improve 
the morals, and reform the loofe and 
vicious habits in young and tender 
minds, and fet vice and virtue in their 
proper colours. For as the mirrour 
reflefts the body, and rendors all our 
perfonal defonbities evidently confpi- 
cuous ; fo thcfe equally expofe the in- 
moft recedes of the mind, the feat of 
all our darling vices and pafHons \ and 
convinces us v^e have thofe errors and 
foibles in our Compofition, which v^e 
wrere ftrangers to before, from too fond 
a partiality and the vrant of a thorough 
knowledge of ourfelves. 

This kind of writing was in much 
efteem, as the true utile dulci of the 
anticnts, even in the earlieft times, 
though too much neglefted by oui 
modern writers, and often throw? 
afide for works of a more inft 
^ ' ri< 
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tior nature, and which mther f?j:ve 
to vitiate than, improve pur reafoning 
faculties i and I am convinced, that 
nothing can be better calculated, or 
contribute more to form the minds of 
youth, and give them a juft concep- 
tion of mankind and the v/orld. 

The moral writer, who copies from 
real life, and makes the mind of man^ 
that intricate labyrinth, his conftant 
ftudy, muft certainly arrive in time at 
that knowledge and perfedion, which 
cannot fail of improving the under- 
ftanding, and making us both wifer 
and better for fuch inftrudlions. 

The judicious Mr. AMfony fo de- 
fervedly as well as univerfally efteem- 
*ed by all admirers of polite literature, 
in one of his moral cflays, fetting forth 
the many and fingular advantages a- 
rifing from education, and bewailing 
the misfortune of thole who have 
A 3 been 
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Oe'eii' unhappy enougli not to be 
t)6rn in a nation where wifdom and 
knowledge flotirilh, concludes his diC- 
courfe (after having illuftrated his 
argument by ah example or two) 
with recompien(iing fiich works as 
are an incitement to virtue, and have 
any tendency to moral inftruftion* 
Thefe are his words: Difcourfes on 
morality y and rejkdlions on human na-- 
turey are the beji means we can make 
life of to improve our minds and gain a 
true knowledge of ourf elves ^ and confe^ 
quently to recover our fouls out of the 
vice, ignorance, and prejudice ^ which 
naturally cleave to them. 

Among all the various authors who 
have treated on this fubjed:, none 
have carried off a larger portion of 
faipe, than, that celebrated French 
moralift tlie duke of Rochefoucault^ 

wb 



"who has always been ranked by many 
as.thegreateftj and unariimoufly ac- 
quired thie .precedency ,?s a moral 
writer, mA Vho has t)eeh iiiiought to 
dive deepef'into die human liearti'tKan 
any of his predcceffiprs j A^ >yith 
what truth or prc^riety this' unlimit- 
ed merit is heftowed, I own, 1 ami a 
ftranger to, and cannot give my opi- 
nion, according to the honeft fenti- 
ments of my heart, without condemn- 
ing the approbation and univerfal ap- 
plaufe beftowed on him by the world : 
and I am fp fair from flunking his 
knowledge of mankind founded on 
Hght pfincifjles, tl\at, notwithftandirig 
I condemn hini for his uncharitable 
ittahner rif ji^giAg, as tiiibecomin^ 
both a hiaii and'a'Cfariftiari, yet, ftill 
I cahtibi help ' pityihg' thd lihhappineli 
of his choice bir fate, be it which it Wilt 
'■'' '- A4' ''' ''-thai 
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fc«|t^aft cerjt^inly have condemned 
|iin..in putfuit of; his ftudies, to men 
nqt.only of. the, loweft but moft in- 
faniQus of tlae hunun. race^ and a 
firanger to jhqfe many noble, and ge- 
nerous ie^t^pnts^ that often fhine 
fcf di in a mind confcious of its own 
integrity,^ and actuated alone by the 
trOe principles of honour y vittue^ and 
religion. 

However he may have laid himfelf 
open to the fevereft cenfure, yet I 
would do him the juftice not to dero- 
gate from his real merit ^ and I muft 
fay, notwidiftanding all his faults and 
unhappy, prejudices, he has undoubt- 
edly many beauties, and has difcover- 
cd here and there, in fcvcral places 
throughout' his writings, a mafterly 
genius, an inimitable lagacity, and aii 
uhiverfal knowledge : and had he not 
been' fo general and fatyrical, in ma- 
i '^ n 
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ny of Fas reflexions', he woiild hivte; 
made a moft admirablfe and ufeftif 
audion But, updn' the whole, I can- 
not help coiidemiiing his majdxb!6'ks 
erroneoijs, and what ifaiiy prove 6f 
very pernicious confeqiiehce to thoic^ 
whofe minds are weak or young, arid 
quite uninftrudled in the knowledge 
of good and evil; efpeciaily as there 
generally is too ftrong a propenfity to 
the latter, and the firft ideas feldom 
fail of takmg. root and makmg a long 
and lafting impreffion ; or, to make 
ufe of Mr. Popes e2q>refiion, 

Juft as the twig is hent^ the tree inclines. 

Our moral zxi&ioVj Hocbefoucaulty 
confiders man made up altogether of 
pride and fejf-hyoe^ and that every in- 
dividual action, however ieemiogly 
laudable in itfelf, takes its rife, if you 

will 



mi^itviiw ?it up to . ife original ^nng, 
from one or both of thefe motives; 
and goes fo far^I -think, if I under- 
fferid ihfeTedfe'^^^^^ Vrwdei, as to 
fl^ maaliJAtt^fi cVety aihiatte quali^ 
ifetoi6ti,= t# fJiley-lave n<^ one fingle 
irtirt&e teft airiottg -themv^ F<>r exam- 
^»r^what"viSn be more ill-naturedi 
fliaA td iupfjbfe there is either truth 
or propriety in the difagreeable af- 
%tiQn$ .contained in the following 
maxims, which preiiented themielves 
to my view on accidentally opening 
the book ; and you will find hundreds 
more, in fhort, to the fame effedt. 

-.^vCLXXIII. . 

^e are fo Jirongl^ pJBP^ft "^^t^ ^ 

go^id^jmon ^}Q»rj\l'oe^% that we take 

tk^e thin^i fot'MrtueSi^fi^cb are m 

other than vkcf^^ tb^ httk Uhe tbeniy and 

. If Mf 
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fZ&f hue ^ r4pt^m\ufhJe<Wr'.^i 

tereft^ thsJ^.e oftAakir^ lifA <#^ 
camsemewt^ \ and. < a higing. ta puU ^fisffi 
fomebod^ above us, ares-m^^fomm^ 
iiv CMifttrflf that vakiur:Jp^,,^^ucb. crU4i 
ttb in the world. ,., ,, „^ 

Nor docs He ufe his "vi'Wiien a jot 
better: for inftaiice, ' -^ 

ccvi. "!' " '[ 

Wom^s 'virtue is frequetitly notl^tJg^ 
but a regard for their own quiet y and 
a tendernefs for their tepUation. 

^Tbe generality df'hoiteji w^men.^af'^. 
like bid tf^ure^, wMcbarefaJt^ dfjtfy 
iecauje itob$^ bathfiiigbt^^ettbeTn^v 



x: ' (My *Loird; Sbflftjburyy \n his treatife 
entitled, Serifus Communis^ an eflay on 
the fteedoo^ .of isjit and humour^ in 
die' \following paflage ieems to have 
had an eye ^to- the duke of Rocbefou^ 
€aalt\ where he ccnfures this kind of 
^Mit in -general/ and^ theie maxims in 
particiilstr.^ 

' ^ey'ixmAdfo explain (fays he) all 
the' foetal pnjjions and natural affeSli^ 
pjifsj as to-denofninate them of the felfifl^ 
kind\ thus civility y bofpitality^ humani^ 
ty towards frangerSy or people in diftrefsy 
is only a more detiberate felfifhnefs. An 
bmeji heart is only a more cumiing one ; 
and bonejly and good^naturej amore de^ 
liberate or better regulated fe If --love. 
T>be love ofcbildren^ iindredy andpojle-- 
rity^ is purely love of felf And thus 
loroe of ones cwntryy and lo^e (f man-- 
kindr //^^ f^lf9 be felf "love I 

No- 



lordfliip pixxreedS, and^ fkjrs r -nn-.. 

are tnodfJkatiMs of 4hu 1fftiwrfdf€ij^^ 
love. 92^ are >a fori' of retailers AfnA 
4iJiributors - of this witj-^ka imae rtm 
€bangeSj and divifiom without^ endjUp^ 
ibis article of felf-love ; you hayvt ttbf. 
fume tbougUfpun out a hundred ways^ 
and drawn into motto i and ma^ms^ 
that a£t as difinterejiedly^ or generoujly^ 
asympleafe^ felf isjlill at the bottom^ 
and nothing elfe. Ncm^ if thefe gerhf 
tlemen who delight, fo,. nrncb in the 
play of wordsi iut are cautious, bow 
t bey grapple clofely ^tb defmitiom^ 
ijQoUld tell us only^ what ' felf ^intereft 
waSy and determine happinefs and good-^ 
there vmdd be an end of this amgrna-- 
tical nmt. For in this v>e' fiould agree^ 
that bappinefs ^was to bepurjued^ and in 
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jhSi vas always fought after \ hui^ 
'nphether found infolhwing naturey and 
'ghing HJoay to common affe&ion ; or in 
JuffreJ^g itj and tumif^ every fq^m 
^towards private advantage ^ a narrow 
fi^-^ndy or the prefervation of mere 
iife ; this would be the matter in debate 
between us : the quejiion would not be^ 
Who loved himfelf or whonotj but who 
loved himfelf the righteji^ and after the 
hefi manner. ^Tis the height ofwifdom^ 
no doubt y to be rightly felfijl^y and to 
value lifsy as far as life is good^ be-- 
longs to difcreiion. But a wretched 
iife is no wife mans wijb. To be with^ 
out boneftyy is in effe6l to be without 
natural affeSliony or foctablenefsy of any 
kind. And a life without natural af^ 
feSHonyfriendJhipyOrfociablenefs^ would 
ie found a wretched oney were it to bi 
tried. 'Tis as tbefe feelings and a' 
feSliofJS, are intrinfcaily valuable c 
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^Oortbjti'UMf J^f^^^^^ to- be riji^ 

and efleWKd^ A man is: by nothing , Jo 
much timfSfy as by >tbe temper md 
€bara&er afbispq^Ms^ and ^ffeSUms^ 
ifhebfes vdmt is manly and iB&rthy 
intb^^ be is as muchic^ to himjklf asf 
nxhen be lofts bis memory and under^ 
ponding. If Hfe be not a dear thing 
indeed^ he who has refufed to live a 
mlkdnj and has preferred death to a 
bafe oBHony has been a gainer by the 
bargain. 

- So much for the earl of Shaftjbury^ 

and though it muft, I think, be con- 

fcis'dj' he has ipoke with great jufticc 

and propriety,, yet had I made io long. 

a quotation, . Jfrom an author of Jefs 

anincnce, it would have aceded fome 

-little apology. But to purfuc my fubjeft^ 

Not to allow mankind any one fin-^ 

gle virtue, and take from him the me- 

mt of any adlion howevct'U>\'4ak!R^>i^ 
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may appear to be, is as abfurd and 
unjuft^ as if 1 fhould take upon me 
to a^iTert, that human nature was capa- 
ble of abfolute perfe(aion, which is a 
contradiftion . and inconfiftency no 
man, in his fenfes, I think, would en- 
deavour to fupport. . We have un-- 
doubtedly our virtues and our vices 
interwoven with our conftitutions, and 
as our paflions are more or lefs pre- 
dominant, or in fubjedion to our 
reafon, fo our good or bad diipofiti-. 
ons are more or leis conlpicuous, and 
he is the beft man that is freeft from 
vice, and tempers the heat of his paf- 
. lions with reafqn and refledtion. For my 
paft I am contented to fay with the poet, 

♦ — Si vitiis mediocrihus^ ac me a paucis 
Mendofa eji natura, alioqui reSia^ vtlutfi 
Egregio infperfos reprendas corpore navos. 

As to enjoy an uninterrupted feli- 

cit 
* HorsiU Lib. I. Sat. vi. 



city, is ^not only incdhfifterit A^fth oi!iP ' 
frail exaftenoe^ • but tfcpiiglfartV^ tci tti6^| 
defign of on-rJ^wife''Cftj^P;Yw w^^ 
are feiifible it?%aIt^aK^^^-irtipoffil3le ' 
to diveft oUrfelves eniifely bf all tHoie 
frailties and prqudices''][b''in'l*eparabiy 
connedled with the'nattif^ of ourcpn-. 
ftitution, and the unalterable portion 
of humanity: yet barely 'to fuppofe", 
that he who knows our foiblfcs and, 
imperfedtions, together with the weak- 
nefeof our nature, has^ not given us 
focnc virtues proportionably fufBcIent, 
to balance the fcale, is a fneannefs in^ 
ourselves, and the higheft ingratitude, 
ta tlie noble Authot of our beincr. ' 

o 

1. freely acknowledge, and daily ex- 
perience convinces me of the truths 
that hypocrify is a vice too general 
among maiikind ; and many aftions,^ 
which carry the external, appearance 
of great and laudable^ CO\x\\ ^€\^ 
/ b . , \-- o^v^^*^ 
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^ffigy^M inptive. be difcovered, would 
be found perhaps to proceed from 
fe^^nter^^JO^^ ambition^ or both, and 
CHir liberality. to the diftrefled and in* 
di^nt, are-tdo often the cfiFeds of 
pride zdA- ojlentution^ rather than any 
real r^^r/ify;; but the fea-et fprings of 
adion> whi^> influence the heart of 
man, is a knowledge referved to Him 
only from whom no fecrets are hid* 
Yet, notwithftanding, allowing all 
this to be true, I fhall conclude by 
obferving, it is a moft cruel and un- 
charitable manner of proceeding to 
condemn all mankind for the degene- 
racy of a few, whofe minds are fo viti- 
ated by an habitual cowrfe of vice and 
inimorality, that they are infenfibiy 
deaf to the voice of reafon, and thofe 
powerful charms of virtue and reli- 
gion; and I defire to live qo longer 
Uian white I aiQ.convinced,: there ? 

m 
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many racn in thew6rki of an inn^Oe 
worth and honour, iwhofe whole livrt 
are governed by the ftricSeft prindpks 
of Truth and Chrijiianstyy and are &r 
from being incapable of ading ccmfift* 
ent with fuch principles upon every 
occalion, and with no other view or 
motive than that of adting right 

This naay fuffice by way of pre- 
face ; and as for the following reflcdi- 
ons, the author (or editor, call him 
which you pleafe, as he is not over^ 
above follicitous for fee reputation, 
any more than the fuccefs of them) 
has little to add, than that they are the 
fruit of a general reading, joined to a 
feries of the ftrideft obfervations on 
the various tempers and diipofitions of 
mankind. 

The numeious citations (from a 
variety of different authors) whidi 
will frequently occur to tbfc t«&kx^ 



were at firft intended merely as fo 
many remarl^s^. ipi oifde/ to affift the 
memory greatly embaraffed by a too 
Iabo|fifeu4 jhjt)n4atiqh ifi f^ardi after a 
thorough knowledge of mankind, ab- 
ftrafted from the^ leaft intention of 
their ever making a public appearance, 
which will Tufficiently apologize for 
any little oifthographical incorreftnefs, 
the judicious reader may too frequent- 
ly meet with. 

It mayalfb not be altogether im- 
proper, befordil drop this fubjefl:, to 
obferve, that upon perufal of the fol- 
lowing flieets, there may poffibly be 
found feveral fentences that carry the 
fame idea in their meaning, though 
fbmewhat differently exprefled, yet the 
author hopes he fliall ftand excufed 
from the iniputation of tautology^ as i 
was almoft ;impoffible to avoid it 
fuch a colle(5tion. 

MOT? 




MORAL 

REFLECTIONS. 

I. 

|T is of the laft importance^ 
to feafon the paflions of a 
child with devotion, which 
ieldom dies in a mind that has re- 
ceived an early tindiire of it 3 tha 
it may feem extinguifhed forawhilc, 
by the cares of the world, the heat 
of youth, or the allurements of vice, 
it generally breaks out and difcovers it- 
felf again, as foon as difcretion, con- 
fideration, age, or misfortunes, have 
brought the man to himfelf. The 
fire may be covered and over-laid, 
but cannot entirely be quenched and 

fmothered. 

B ^. 
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' • it Is an iirifpcytafele^tdvantage to pof- 
fels our ifii!ltd«, ivith an habitual good 
intention, and to sdm all our thoughts, 
words, and ^^^ipns, at Ibme laudable 
end, whether it be the glory of our 
Mak?r^ thp gjood of -mankind, or the 
Benefit of. pj«: own fouls> 

III. 

There canfidt be a greater flavery 
in this world, than to dote upon what 
we ou^t to condemn ; yet this muft 
be our condition, in all the parts of 
life, ifwe fufferourfelvcs to approve 
any thing but what tends to the pro- 
motion of what is good and honour- 
able. 

IV. 
. Wifdom^ virtue, and valour, have a 
natural right to govern ; he alone 
ought to command others^ who has 

moft 



tnoft wifdom to ^[(cover what is juft; 
roofli virtue tcjadherc to it j . and moft 
courage t3 put, it into m^mtson. 

The tftilj^ virtubt^'iii^ri' enjoys a 
mind perfcdly compojfe'd- 'he has> 
fecret fpring of happihef^ in his heart j 
his converfation is pleafint; arid his 
countenance ferene : he taftes all the 
innocent fatisfacSions of life pure and 
fincere ; he has no (hare in pleafures 
that leave a fting behind them, nor 
is he cheated with that kind of mirth 
in the midft of which there is heavi*- 
nefe. '. . 

VI. 

Sedrig a man. is more happy that 

has nothing to lofe, than he that 

lofeth that which he hath, we ftiould 

fiekher hope for riches, ^ nor fear po-^ 

verfyw • . 

B 2 '^\V. 



J,, Goodf-n^urft is mjpre agreeable in 
rjf^)nverfa.tiojaj.tlwi wit; ^d gives a 
;f:^taifi ^r, b?,^ countenance, which 
iU piore apii^lofthgix hearty. It fhews 
virtup j^n.^t^,f^ light, takes ofF 
iofome meaj^fe from the deformity 
rp^ vie?, jin4f, intakes eyen folly and 
♦impertinence fupportable. 

vin. 

In order to quicken human in- 
duftiy. Providence has fo contrived it, 
.that our daily food is not to be pro- 
cured without much pains and la- 
bour, 

IX. 

When an old man bewails the iofs 
of fuch gratifications which are pafTed, 
)ie difcovers a monftrous inclination 
tp that \yhich . is not in the courfe of 
Providence to recall. The ftate of an 

* old 



*)Id man, who fe diflatisfied, merely 
for his: bding^'ftich, iS'^he moft 'out 
'of all rtie/afuti of rtfiforfj^'a^ good 
fenfe, ofihy heing, fi^orti" the liigheft 
angel, to 'tfie lo\^iffi xi^bfm. How 
miferable is- the cohtiiitiplation, to 
confider a libidinous oW rtian (while 
all created things, befidtK himfelf and 
devils, are following the order of 
Providence) fretting at the courfe of 
things,, and being almofl the iEble male- 
content in the creation-, 

X. 

Age in virtuous peribns of either 
fex, carries in it an authority, which 
nxakes it preferable to all theplcafures 
of youth; 

•''•■■ ; ^ • ;• ; XL' ■' 

: However 'abfurd the love of farrie 
^may .appeiif, it is not wholly tote 
.difcoirragedi fince it fometimes '^ro- 
B 3 ^^^^ 
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duces vefry gobd'efFcfts, not only as 
;t'reftrains US' From doing any thing 
which is meari'^hd contctaptible, but 
as it often faifts us td aftions, great 
and glorious. 'The principle may be 
faulty, but tlie confequences it pro- 
duces are fonietimeft fo good, that 
fer the benefit pf mankind it ought 
|K)t to he totally abolifhed^ 
XIL 
The enjoyment of pleafure is not 
always required j the privation of pain, 
well-ufed, renders our condition fuffi- 
dently happy. 

/ xm^ 

The mind never imbends itfelf lb 
agreeably, as in the converfation of a 
well-chofen friend. There is, indeed, 
no blefling of life, that is any ways 
comparable to the enjoyment of a dif- 

Crcet 5»d virtuoua friend. It eafes and 
'^ unloads. 



.Mora V Jf^??!i» PT^?^** ^ 
unloa4s di^^mind^xlc^^i^ improves 
^ the midpiiai^^Wg, ipgen^ers thoughts 
and kaQwl^8^,y^m^ 
good refqiujdpns, footh^sznd. ^layphe 
paffionst, W^^ for 

rooft of the y^qant hovij? qf Iffe. 

Sovereignty and tank- afe ndceflary 
evils to keep ' the paiBohs within 
bounds ', the lower fort fliould be con- 
tent with meriting real efteem, by 
dieir fimple and modeft virtue ; and 
the Great {hould be perfuaded, that 
nothing but outward honf^age will be 
paid them, unleis they have true me-r 
rit. By this means^ the one fort will 
not be die^e6ted with their low con* 
dition 5 nor thd other pride themfelves 
too much in tfa?ir grandeur; men 
will be fenfible that kings are neceA 
firy ; and kinga vyill not -for^ they 
sac hnt men. ^ 



ft M50<R;Air • iR't Ft E CTIO If ft. 

.,iSa ixifu^uj^t^ pleafures 

of fympathyi T?fft^ fo wi4ely difFufed 
through CHff^rWhple lives, that there 
is hardly fuch a- thing ?s fatisfedion 
iff cciptentcwnt, of which they make 
not an eflential port* 

- - : ^XVL 

Could we but once be brought to 
confider ferioufly the happinefs, tran* 
quiKty, and fecurity, which attends a 
modeft difpofition and quiet mind, 
fitted to every ftation in life, fatis- 
fied with any reafonable circum- 
ftances, we fhould be coavinced of 
tl^ abfurdity and felf-injury of im- 
moderate defires and conceited ima- 
ginations j of perfonal advantage in 
ilich things as titles, honours, prece- 
dencies, fame, glory, or vulgar afto- 
jiiihmcnt, admiration, and applaufe. 

XVll 



XVII. 

Juffidfc is the* foimaiti6it tod the 
fence of fcicikj^; WitbofAt if 'i*fe^(hduM 
be ftrolifers and VAgdhbridi : our im- 
petuofity would foon deduce us to 
oar primitive cohfiifiori,'' out of which 
we are happily extricated: yet, in^^ 
ftead of chearfully acknowledging the 
benefit, we find a regret to fubmit to 
that happy fubjedion it keeps us in, 
and ftill long after fatal liberty, which 
would be the unhappinefs of our lives. 

XVIII. 

As to be perfectly juft is an attri- 
bute in the divine nature ; to be fb 
to the utmoft of our abilities, is the 
glory of a. man. 

XIX. 

Irreligious men, whofe fhortprpf- 
peds are filled with earth, and fenfe. 



portel life3!qi^re:wvited> by thefc 
niLpaiji idcafef iQ; J^^ons prpportoonably 
taw and. JioJtef: but a mind, whofe 
yjLews are.ji^ligbtened and extended 
^>y religion, J^ animated to nobler 
pursuits, hy, mpJ^e iUbiimc^ and re^ 
ixiote pbje(^¥f o... 

'■.../' XX. 
To treat men always with the ut^ 
paoft rigour they deferve, is brutality, 
jand not juftice ; but, on the other 
hand, a too extenfive good-nature, 
which has not force enough to punifli 
evil, or to reward merit with dif- 
tindion, is not a virtue, but a weak- 
nefs; and frequently produces as ^reat 
ihifchiefs as malice itfelfl 

XXL 

. He is a very* unhappy man, who 

j|^ his heart upon being admired by 

the multitude, or a^cds a general 

irf/' and 



Moral R£FitcTiON»V; at 

and undlftin^iffiifig lapplaufe anicmg 
men. What pious men fcaH the ttftt^^ 
mony of ft good conftfeflce, flioold 
be' the mfeafure of titlr Ambition m 
this kind 5 that is to fity^ a riian tl£ 
ipirit (hould contemn die {Jttdfe of the 
ignorant, and like being apiplauded f^ifr 
nothing, but what he knows in his 
own heart he deferves, ' 

XXIL 

The jealous man lies under this 
particular unhappinefs, that his jca-r 
loufy naturally helps to alienate that 
afFedtion which he is ib iblicitous to 
engrofs; and for thei^ two reafbns, 
becaufe it lays too great a conftraint 
on the words and adlions of the iiiA 
peded party, and, at the fame time^^ 
fhews you have no honourable opi-! 
nion of her ; both of which are ft-ong 
motives to averfion. ' ' 



The man who fofFers his pafSon 
or rcfentment tW ej^tihguifli ail natu- 
K^ a£Fe^ioQ> rdebaies his mind, and 
-feuftrat^s, . <2^^ ;» ttiuch a$ iix him lies, 
4^s; greati ^ ,4e%n of Providence, by 
ftriking Qut.ojf ;1m« nature one of the 
^Qft.diyinf,f>riiwiples implanted ink. 

XXIV. 

-There is fcafce any paffion, that 
^ore excites us to every thing that 
is- noble and generous, than a vir- 
tuous love. 

• ' ' XXV.' ^ 
The mind that 'hath any caft to- 
ivai-ds devdtibtT, naturally fties to it in 
Its affliiftion^*' 

; "xxvi. ■7^;. 

' IF any chiiif be of fo diiirigeriubus 
'^^'nature, is tibt to ftand" cbrrefted by 
'irfeprbdf, he/ like the very worft of 
"^'^ flaves^ 



nflavcs, will be h?T<kped even againft 
blows themfeives. ,. .. i 

• •-■: 'XXVII; vv^rr- ■'■.. - 
■ A want of 'refolutbn fe ohe'bf tfce 
greatcft and nioft uWlVei^fal caufeldlF 
all our difqiiiets ind' tmhappintiftl 
There is but one nictfedd of fettiil^ 
ourfelves to teft in this- ^rticular, altid 
that is by adhering ftcdfaftly to one 
great end, as the chief and ultimate 
aim of all our purfuits. If we aw 
finally refolved to live up to the 
dictates of reafon, without any regard 
to wealth, reputation, or the like con- 
iiderations, any more than as diey 
fall in with our principal defign, we 
may go through life with fteadinefs 
and pleafure : h\xt if y/e will not only 
be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, 
and every thing that has a value fet 
^pon it, by the world, we maytliai^k 
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fitrfelvcs libr vrhatever mi&ry attemla 

Whatever is oppofite : tp the eter- 
nal rules of r0[ifijn and good fenfe, 
mnfifaeexduded firom any place in 
t^ compofitioabof a well-bred man. 

The feaf t)f death dftcn proves 
mortal, and feti people on methods 
jo ^ve their lives, which infallibly 
ideftroy them. 

XXX, 

Multiplicity of laws is as evident 
A token of the . cprruptlpn of a ftate^ 
jas a diverfity of medicines is of the 
diftempers of the body, 

XXXL 

;. The minds of young perfons arc 
jtot gained by difficult and refined 
Teafi>nings> fhey muft be intieed by 



agree- 
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sigrceable aiad femiliir/ inadges. • To 
make truth lovely to them, it mufl: 
be exhibited by^ fenfible and beauti- 
fid reprefehtatiow. 

XXXIL 10 

No men whadbeverutan tattoo 
efiedaal a <:are to makeithcmfelvte 
juft, for they have n^^turally too ftrong 
a bia& to the contrary way* 
XXXIII. 

Onnplaifance reliefers a fuperior 
amiable; an equal agreeable; and 
an inferior acceptable: it fmoodis 
iiiftindtions, fweetens conver&tiony 
produces good-nature and mutual 
benevolence, and makes every one 
in the company pleafed with himfelf. 

XXXIV. 
A true friend is not born every 
day; it is beft to be courteous to aU, 
intimate with few ; for thou^ perhaps 



^6 ^^RAjL; ^KFjLEC/riONSi 

y^ ma)j.^|j^y^^Je(s c^ufe.gif joy, I am 
furc.wje ..ih^l^^^J^^^ occafioa pf 

ibrrow. .., m 

- It were to b^. wifhed, that all men 
of; jfejofe. woifld, think it worth their 
while to refleft. upon the dignity of 
Chriftian viEtuea; it would poffibly 
enlarge thq^ ibuls into fuch a con* 
tempt of what fafhion and prejudice 
have, made honourable, that their du- 
ty, inclination, and honour, would 
tend the fame way, and make all 
their lives an uniform adt of religion 
and virtue. . .. , 

xxxvi. 

, There is. a fort of .wanton mif* 
chieyoulnefs in taking pleafure in what 
is deftrud|:iye, and is a-paijipn, /.thp 
feeds of whi^h, infte^id of being checlc^ 
cd^ is . top. oftep encoiiraged in child^ 

ren; 
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rfen ;. £o thtat it is no wbhxler,* if the 
effeils of it arc oftien ver^urifortunatei. 
\y felt in the world. 

XXXVIL 

The condition of the envious man 
is die moft emphaticalljr miferable ; 
he is not only incapable of rcjoycihg 
in anothers merit or fuccefs, but lives 
in a world wherein all mankind arc 
in a plot againft his quiet, by ftudying 
their own happinefs and advantage. 
XXXVIIL 

Friendfliip improves happinefs and 
abates mifery, by the doubling of our 
joy, and dividing of our grief. 

XXXIX. 

Good-nature is generally born with 
us ; health, proi^rity, and kind treat- 
ment froni the world, are great che- 
rifhers of it, where they find it; but 
nothing is capable of forcing it up,' 
C. nnVki^ 



i8 14^41. ^llti.f«ECttas«. 

wllett at,4«f not gwv»f of itiaf-, It 
'^ onc,.Qdf-riip Wcjfittg^ <rf^^ a hiappy 
conilitiitiipn,., whi^ ;cducati0a va^cy 
improve, .but j^px pr)(j4uce^ 

■•-—'i- -3a.;— ■-'■'■•■ •••■• ' 
Avbkl iJilpfates ai much as pofRble : 
1ft otder to dppcar ckfy and well-bred 
in converfation^ yoti may iflure your- 
fclf that it requires more wit,: as *well 
M Mbre good humour, to improve 
than to contradift the nations of ano- 
ther : but if you are " lat any time 
obliged t6. 6nter on aji argument^ give 
your feafons with the utnroft xroolndfe 
and modcfty, two things :whachfcarce 
ever fail of making in, impreiHon on 
the-hctw«.: ■ -•» ,:^. ..^- av :: 

Nothing is ib glorious in the e}^s 
of mankind, and ornamental to hu-^ 

-, advan- 



'^vajrta^' "wMch-iaHlS !?dtii it)- ias' a 
IfetM^ ttiafcul&biptfet^ i Wt ihthdfiaf^ 

of human itafeH, that 'fexpdTe us' to 
the (corn and derifibn of iniidelS) and 
links us evto below the.beafts that 
periih. 

. ' . . MIL l^ 

Tboie whom crofs accidenes of fbiv 
tone have undone, ar& pitied by ail 
the world, becaufe it is a misfortune 
the condirions of liumanity fubthits 
us to 5 but thofe that are rcduxred to 
mifery by vain jirofufion, raifc more 
inmtempt dian comitiifenttfi^ 1 be-^ 
cau& it 18: the iifiie of a peculiar folly, 
from which eveiy man 1m[& the good 
conceit to diink himfelf exempt. 

Hiere are three tilings 1 would 
ttr^erftrive-fbf, the ^\i^Ml, ti\e <^^^ 
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qr the , ^ppj^rmpfl: fcsA; if, J doikvm 
^eil, a, Ic^^ jplace cani^ot difp^age toj? 
fo ,n^uch ^as .L A^l S^^qe it ; .if. Aqt, 
meheignt or my place fliall add to 
my ftiame, whiift every man fhall 
condemn mc of pride and unworthi- 
nefs. 

xLiv: 

He that Ifehdshis friend a wedpon 
for his feS^erige, makes Wiftlelf a par- 
taker of his crime. 

XLV. 

There is no true- felicity without 
virtue, 

XLVL 

There is I know not what heroiacal 
in great liberality, as well as in great 
valour J and there is a great analogy 
between thofe two virtues 5 the one 
raifes the foul above the confideration 
pf wealth, and the other beyond the 
ipanagepei3j^^ diefire of life. But 
' > with 



tivcs,-with6uf good coit&u^Et; the on^ 
becomes ruinous, and tlie other fatal*. 

He that is fatisfied with what he has, 
wants nothing. 

XLVIII. 

There is fomething of a virtue in 
good refolutions, though the frailty 
of our nature is fuch perhaps that we 
have not power to purfue them. 

XLIX. 

Fulnefs is the parent of difeafes, as 
idlenefs is of vice. 

L. 

Some men are never eafy, others 
are always fo, and both may be in 
feult 

LI. 
By making flie thoughts of death 
familiar to us, it greatly 'hcl^s to 
C 3 X-^^ 
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tak&^ off Ithat tsciible ^ lappearaiKis^ it% 
whidi it 'isndmred: % <vuigariiiuD(U^ i ; 

Our happ?neft'l^ tills Skrcirtd pro- 
ceeds froni the fuppr4fik)n of our de- 
iires ; biitiiprjthc next v^wld f]?om thQ 
gmtifica«!ioiitof .4iem.i ^ 
• "-^«-^^-^^--'- till:-'-- - - '• 

No hidtfi fiiid^ |>werty a trbubte, 
but Ke thsit makes ft ib^ do birt com- 
pare Afe' IdBks of the ricli and the 
poor,an4 yoii will find the poor man 
to have a tmoothcr brow, fUid to be 
more merry at heart ; .or jf aiiy trou^ 
ble befais hini, it paffes over like a 
cloud y whereas the other, either Jiis 
good humour is counterfeit, or his 
melaricholly deep and ulcerated, and 
the worfe, becaufe 'be dares liot pub- 
fickly cVvn Ms misfortuiiesi but he is 
ftrctd t0 play the part of a happy? 
■ ' man. 



Hi^fe&ityi^ife ^bajr- jsprfewatcdy aiid^itf 
he were but ftrippejj pf his ornaments. 

It !$> z\{btiQt^zrvs6osilic^^^^ ^jtfi 
makes us fodder ^tif^^s^tongc ttoaniw* 
turning, of objigpg tjwa ^^cjpow-r 
li^ging : thus ,w^ fe^.jtl)^ ciQ(l.li-r 

the moftjuft* Juftice inclucies iv^ 
gularity that bridiei^ thenij as being 
fpBn^cd 9p a,6oijfla|iJ m?^o4 pf .i^a- 

which i^e th/5^ upon Vhi^ Ih 

beifaUQr almoft*^^^ n»ovc». 

..;.; ...-. ^ ...;j :*-.r-'irV*. ....,./ . 
(,, It js.rjl^d^c^ii^^ fQr..a;.poor maa to 
pn?ach the contempt pf xichas, w ^ 
a rich .man to extol :the hc^aefits of 
povejFtyj whpa neilherKiknQW8\hj0iw 
..r:- : C 4 V^ 
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]im£t»>u]idr|)da2Ve in the cimtet^sj coa* 
^^Qfif.^ijS oJni «.^t. .i-iri Ti.>-..; h\\. .;:i ;■ 

of apger ifi;^ aafot to take 

off tHe e(Jge,pf t^^^ fpirit; to avoid 
Vfl(iiqh/m^ muft be taken 

|>?Jwecn liberty and feverity, that they 
ta not too much emboldened or de- 
prefleds fb that, when to ufe the bit, 
and wneri the Ipur, js the main difE- 
culty/ 

- uvn. 

Never let a child be put to the 
neceffity of begging any thing bafely; 
enure him to faniiliarity where he has 
any emulation V and, in all his exer- 
cifes^ let him underftand, 'tis generous 
to overcome his adverfary, but not to 
hurt him. 

Lvm. 

^^ Allows chad to be-f leafed when 

he 



he docs vft^i but not tetin^pcmlBij ^ fbi 
that will pufF him up into too high d 
conceit of himfelf : give him nothing 
diat he cries for tilt thfejfiris over, but 
then let him have it When he is quiet; 
to (hew thkt there is hddiing to be 
got by being peevifli r efiidb him Tor 
whatever he does arnifs, arid mak^ 
him betimes acquainted with the for- 
tune he was born to, taking particu*- 
lar fare of avoiding temptations that 
he cannot refift, and provocations that 
he cannot, bev. "*• 

r,,,, ::;::....Lix.:.^; ^_ ■., 

Never condemn a friend unheard, 
or without letting him know his ac- 
cufer or bis crime, 

^^'"'^'■;;\;,;\"" lx. / 

Man, confidcred in himfelf, is a 
very helplefs and a very wretched be- 
ing) he is fubje(3; every mpment to 



&e greateft calamkies ind mkfoptunes : 

le& cafualties which he ddilld Wot ftni^' 
iec, iu)rprevent)fidMdliiefore£bQn them, 

dnink, injures the tfbfenfc • ^^^ 

KXIL 

,s iA[ {)ilid0 ofittm prefervcs lifer ^repttta* 

dofi, when flife h^ k^ her ^tu«« <' x^ 

We fee a lktle> prtfutnc a great 
deah and fo jucnip to the concbiipii. 

Though nothiiig^ much gains up- 
on; the affeftfcm^. as extempore plo- 
<juencc> which we have conftantlyjx>^ 
cafion fory aod are obliged Ito. pcaiSiie; 
cyery day,yet we very rarely jneejt widj 
any one who excells i* ifc . 
yy LXV/ 



, ]ln]l«]!!!t8 Qcri^QgsniiigfecaUci, thant 
mbImi^ ool «o^- jiQ the £QiO|«tyj J!ii<B^ 

. . • :■■■ ■.•:'M<n rtXVlLlOtn iv > :■ ; ion 0:>l 

Men ought to ^ymx their judgment 
of ^Soki^ .unexpenpnQ$4^ ^'pi» ^^at 
they have experienc«^< 'i-nu[n, ,;.:u.ib 
LXYII. 

He is the true pt^lib^ o£'ft.|hbg 
who enjoys it, and not iib that/ownft 
it -without the eiiJQyi^nt of it. 
; .- : • .-. -LXVJHi .v :■>' ■ If 

Q«^'gti«& are but ^rt; «nd tbofib 
of long continuance ^ase but finall. 

It iei)90)[^'to jt good 'ifiihd tO' (fov 
than tdr!![«#er injiify ; tind that mm 
^<^dieeehimfeif nlore Wfatn he hmw 
aoodiivy'thaahe wouldbe injured 'if 
he were the fuflferdr." ' " ',' -^ 



2&. Mb»AL Ri:PtBCTid1«s;^ 

<■>.-• -^ ^-:i-^LXX. '^^ 

Riches, aftd-etfety titerttal g6od, 
without virtue, iiW <frfaitlefs and un- 
profitable enjoynifcnts. ' 

■ irtut p^ a nian. 

heaps upon liimlelif' to provoke others 
alfo to praife him 5 and is chiefly con- 
temptible, as proceeding from an .im- 
portunate and unfeafonable aflfedtation 
ofefteem. 

LXXIL 

Few men have done more harn> 
than thofe who have been thought to 
be able to do lea£L ; and diero cannot 
be a greater crror> than to believe a 
man whom we fee qualified with too 
mean parts to do good> to be therefore 
incapable of doing hurt. There is a 
fupply of maliccy of pride, of induftry, 
and evcnof folly,mthe''W€afceft, when 
vv A . he 



he fets his heart vvpWHit, that makes a 

'Tis the commOQrrv^iJoiB!!^^ 
that we repofe mgft qoi^dence, and re- 
ceive the greateA aj)prehenfions fxpra 
things unieen, cbncpale^, and un- 
known. 

Whodver expetSs piiiiflirrient,' ' al- 
Teady fufferd it s and ' Whotv^er dcftfrves 
it, expedls it. . v* ' : 

LXXV. 

We are more follicitous that men 
IpeakofuSythen how they ipeak ; and 
'tis enough for us, that our names arc 
often mentioned, be it after what. man- 
ner it will.. ; i' ' ' 

_ .,.• . LXXVL 

Ail vices are lefs^dai^erous: when 
open, to beiecn, and thofb moft pemif^ 
ciou& that lurk: under :a diiSbmbled 
temper. \X^\S.% 



Imnft iKJ gcMPCEDedl hfiu ^ aast can only 
ipteftfc by itecttfiOTW^ ; a 

-^ ^hift 'ik '^ Mild of, 1 know not 
what, dttighlttilation in wefi-ioing, 
that gives an inWitrci iatisfai^on, jand 
^^terfaairl gi^^ous boldne&^ that ac* 
%btepiWlies a good confcience. A fotiJ, 
daringly vicious, iliay poffibiy ami it- 
felf with fecuriq^, but cannot fupply 
idelf^witb tfaia complacency and fatis-- 

ikftfaA;- -• ■-■ ■ ^^.. ■■■-•^ - ■■■■ • •'■ ^ 

Women .(hould ftudy juftifo much 
of philofophy, dbat, from the m(xal 
f)a$|. they may Ittam to tibleft ihcb 
kftny^timft a^ will tead^th^ni'tojudg^ 
ifrismM huinottirs,.to dofelEid them^ 
iii felves 



fclves fit>m tMr ttefcherics, to ttga^ 
late thbJia^doucoEthde^t^ to 

jnanage their. 'libcrtfrri^t, improve 
the ifin(i:ent .pidtfuitst^of lift; :^ 
mildly to bear ihc- itoonfbnfcy trf ii 
fervknty the rudenei^ pf a hufband, 
And die imiK)rtunity: of j^iars, wrinWes, 
andfodh unavoidable ax;x44cnt3. .-- 
[. LXXX. ^ - 

Bafbfulnel^ was confidered by the 
antients, as an tnnament to youdvbut 
a reproach to old age. 

V ; LXXXI. 

.Tojfern^jA truly hapj^ marriage, t 
mutual conjunftion of love and friend- 
fhip is requiredjVvvhfch generally pro- 
duces aiwect Ibciety, full of COnAlan- 
<^» Jarutih: and an hsfinitr-m of 

U&ful J and iblid : obligations i and if 
w^fwmcdaiiArightfy taken, *tisthe 
bfsftof iaiH htonian iSsc^esi andithat 



32 Moral REFLECTioifs; 
£o few are obferved to be happy, is a 
token of its value and eflunation. 
LXXXII. 

The melancholly way in which we 
have been taught religion, makes us* 
unapt to think of it in good humour. 
'Tis in adverfity chiefly, or in ill 
health, under afflidion, or difturb- 
ance of mind, or difcompofurc of 
teniper, that we have rccouiie to it. 
^ LXXXIIL 

Whoever was to make an heap of 
ills together, there is no one who would 
not rather chbofe to bear away the 
ills he has, than to come to an equal 
divifion with all other men from that 
heap, and take with him from thence 
fd much as would, upon dividing, fall 
to his particular fharc. 

LXXXIV. 

'Twas a faying of old, that the ufe 

of 
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of a friend is more pfc^ifing and ne- 
ceffary than the elements of fire and 

water. 

LXXXV. 
The conimon fears of the world are 
wrong and ill. placed. No man fears 
to do ills every man to fuflEer ill: 
wherein, if we confider it well, we 
ihall find that we fear our beft friends. 
A man learns more in one week's ex- 
tremity, than a whole life of prospe- 
rity could teach him : and in reafon, 
und common experience, proiperity 
ufually makes us forget our death ; 
adverfity, on the other hand, makes us 
ncglcdi our life. Now (if we meafure 
bothofthefe by their effedls) forget- 
fulnefs of death makes us fecure : ne- 
gle&: of this life makes us careful of 
a better. So much therefore as negled: 
of life; is better than fcgetfulnefs of 
death ; and watchfulnefs, better than 
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fccHiritys fo much more beneficial 
fhould we efteem adverfity than pro- 
fperity, 

LXXXVI. 

There are more calamities in the 
world arifing from love than from 
hatred* 

LXXXVIL 

Love is the daughter of idleneis, 
but the mother of difquictude. 

LXXXVIIL 
. The cuflom of the world, is to hate 
things prefent, to defire future> and 
to magnify what is paft : on the con- 
trary, we (hould rather efteem that 
which is prefent beft y for, both what 
is paft, was once prefent ;. and what 
is future, will be prefent : future things 
next, becaufe thejrare prefent in hdpe -^ 
what is paft,, the leaft of all. 

LXXXIX. 

A modeft man prcferves his cba- 
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i^er, as a frugal man does his for- 
tune ; if either of theni live up to the 
heighth, one will find loffes, the other 
"CiTors, which he has not ftock by 
him to make up. It is therefore a 
juft rule, to keep your defires, your 
words, and adions^ within the regard 
you obferve your friends have for you ; 
and never, if it were in a man's pow- 
er, to take as much as poffibly he 
might, either in preferment or repu- 
Cation. 

XC. 

It is a frivilous plelfure to be the 
admiration of gaping crowds; but to 
have the approbation of a good man 
in the cool reflcdtbns of his clofet, is 
a gratification worthy an heroic fpirit. 
The applaufc of the crowd makes the 
head giddy, but the attellation of a 
reaionabk man makes the;h6art glad. 
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. XCL 

ComplaiCince is a viitue that blends 
jail orders of men together in a friend- 
ly intercourfe of words and adtions, 
and is fuited to that equality in hu- 
man nature, which every one ought 
to confider, lb far as is confiftent with 
the order apd oeconomy of the world. 
XCIL 

There is no profeffion or fcience 
whatever that enobleth and enlargeth 
the niind, equal to religion and phi- 
lofophy. For the mind of man feems 
to adapt itfelf to the different nature 
of its objedts ; it is contradted and de- 
bafed in being converfant in little and 
low things, and feels a proportionable 
enlargement arifing from the contem- 
plation of great and fublime ideas. 

xaii. 

To compleat a thorough education, 

it 
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it may be neceflaiy to vifit the court ; 
if, for no other reafon, than to ftudy 
a certain turn of thought, and air of 
behaviour, not to be learned elfewhere. 

XCIV. 
• A man need not care for more 
knowledge than to knowhimfelf: he 
needs no more pleafure than to con- 
tent himfelf J no more vid:ory than to 
overcome himfelf ; no more riches- 
than to enjoy himfelf : and all other 
knowledge is ridiculous, while he is 
a ftranger to himfelf. 

XCV. 

An inconftant and wavering mind, 
as it makes a man unfit for fociety ; 
fo, befides, it makes him ridiculous, 
and hinders him from ever attaining 
any perfedion in himfelf; and the 
mind, while it would be every thing, 

proves nothing. ../..< 

D 3 ly^T^ V 
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XGVI. 
Men of ^ave natures are the raoft 
conflant ; for the fame reaibn» men 
ihould be more conftant than women. 

XCVII. 
. The loweft reptiles are as danger- 
Qus> ^nd, as dreadful, as the fiercefl: 
beaft ', for the poifon of a toad, or the 
tooth of a fnakc, will deftroy -as fure 
as the claws of a wolf or a tyger. 

XCVIIL 
We fhould never do that to ano^ 
ther, which we would not expedt, or 
even wifli, they would do to us. 

XCIX. 
He that is perfedHy "wtfe, is perfeS- 
ly happy. 

C. 
There are two things, which if we 
would but always bear in mind, I 
ihould think were fufficient to pre^ 

vent 
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vent us from doing ill; that the 
whole worid are our brethren, and 
. that there is one above who fees 
everjr adiori of our lives. 

CL 
Preferve your own liberties, and 
never infringe upon your neighbours. 

CII. 

He that is grateful to another thro* 
intereift, or fear onlys is like a wo- 
man that is honeft, on account of 
her reputation. 

cm. 

After a friendship is once cemented, 
all fuipicions are unpardonable and 
unjuft, and deftroy the very eflence of 
friendfliip. 

CIV- 
He who underftands not to hold 
his peace, will never know how to 
foeak. 

D 4 CN . 
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.•..,'.. _..•-. CV. ' .. . . ^, 

Death is feared and fhunned by the 
wicked, as a rock which they are every 
moment of ^eir lives in the utmol^t 
anxieties to avoid, j but, to the good 
man, it is viewed with a pleafing aC- 
peft, as the harbour of peace and eter- 
nal happinefe, which he foon hopes *t6 
arrive at. * 

CVI. 

Death is as much a debt as money, 
and we fliould be as willing and ready 
to pay the one as the other. 
CVII. 

As anger is one of the moft de- 
teftable of all vices, fo it is the moft 
unjuftifiable : for to contend with our 
fuperiors is folly and madnefs ; with 
our equals it is dangerous ; and with 
our inferiors it is an indignity, 
CVIIL 

The angeir of women and children 

is 
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is moft commonly fierce, but foon 
oven 

CIX. . 
All our endeavours after greatnefs 
proceed fix)m nothing but a deiire of 
being furrounded by a multitude of 
perfons and affairs that may binder us^ 
from looking into ourfelves, which is 
a view we cannot bear. 

ex. 

If we fear all things that are pofli* 
ble, we live without any bounds to 
our mifcry. 

CXI. 

True happinefs is confined to no 
place, but is always to be found in a 
contented mind. ' 

CXII. 

The fenfe of honour is of lb deli- 
cate a nature, that it is only to be met 
with in minds that are naturally no- 
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blc, or in fuch as have been cultivated 

by great examples, pr a refined cdu- 

aitipn, . 

CXIIL 

True bonoor,;tiiough it be a differ- 
ent principle from religion, is that 
which produces the lame efFeds- The 
risliglotis mad: fears, the man of ho- 
nour fcorns, to do an ill aftion. The 
one confidei^ vice as fomething un- 
becomings the other, as what is for- 
bidden. The lines of a<ftion, though 
drawn from different parts, terminate 
in the fame point* 

CXIV. 

There are 'few, eveji of the worff/ 
of mankind, who have notfomethmg 
of virtue, though an imperfeft fenie : 
notliing therefore is more juft, than 
that old maxim, That it is as hard to 
find a man wholly ill, as altogether, 
good.: CXV.' 



^ CXV.- •. '• -^ .^'^^ 
Virtue* is defined, to conM ito a 
certain juft diipofition, or proportioflt^ 
ble afFcdion, of a rational creature 
towards the moral obje3s ii^Hght and 
wrong* ! ' ' ' 

CXVl. . V 

True virtue cannot fuWift without 
piety J for where the l^?r is want- 
ing, there can neither be the fame^ 
benignity, firmnefs, or conftancy, t^. 
fame goodcompofureoftheafFe(3ioi]bS, 
or uniforinity of the mind. 

CXVII. 

As the pleafures ctf the mind to an 
intelligent being, are fuperior to tbofe 
of the body j whatever therefore can 
create a conftant feries or train of 
mental hajipiriefs, is more confidera- 
ble to his felicity than thofe which 
create to him a like conflant courfe or 
train of fenfual ehjoytoents. 

CXNWV 
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1 GXVIIl 
. ^ - Tis allowed j ^^ to have the na- 
turalr affedidns^ fuch as are founded* 
Oil love and gotKi*will, is to have die 
ohiisf means aiaki power of feif-^enjoy^. 
ment ; and that to want them, is cer- 
tain miicry and ill. 

■-■- •■ ■ ^ ■"'■• CXIX. 

■ 'The greateft of fqols is he who 
impoies on himfelf ; and, in his great- 
^ eft concerns, thinks certainly he knows 
that which he has Icaft ftudied, and 
of wliich he is wholly ignorant. 
CXX; 
Princes fometimes hurt themfelves 
by different faults, either by fufFering 
themfelves to be often deemed by 
flattering favourites, or the misfortune 
of never having a true friend. 

CXXL 
- We often fee, tliat great cities and 



mao;- 



4nagnificent comtB fervc too much to 
corrupt the monads ^nd icntiments 
-€£ mankind ; and that) by^ uniting a 
multitude of men iii/dic Szmz place, 
they often do but umte and nmkiply 
their pafiions. 

CXXU. 
Wit often proves of pernicious con- 
fequence, when it cea&s to be ten>- 
pered with virtue and humanity, 

cxxm. 

True fortitude is indeed fo becom- 
ing in human naturc, diat he who 
wants it, fcarce deferves the name of 
H man; but. we find ieveral, who fb 
much abufe this notion, that they 
place dbe >whole of honour and forti- 
tude ia. a lund of brutal courage; by 
which means we have had many 
among us, who have called themfelves 
men of honour and courage, that 
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would have been a difgrace to a gibbet 
CXXIV. 
The man who facrifices any duty 
of a rcafonable creature, to a prevail* 
ing mode or Mbion ; who looks up* 
on any thing as honourable, that is 
difpleafing to his Maker, or deftruc- 
tive to ibciety; who thinks himfelf 
obliged, by this principle, to the prac- 
tice of fome virtues and not of others, 
is by no means to be reckoned among 
true men of honour. 

cxxv. 

A good confcience is to the foul 

what health is to the body 5 it pre- 

ferves a conflant eafe and feretlity 

within us, and more than counteN 

vails all the calamities and afflidioiYs 

which can poflSbly befal us, and is 

the beft fupport under the greatcft 

trials and difficulties of life. 

CXXVI. 



CXXVI. 
iThere is a juft and eafy difFerence 
to be put betwixt a friend and an 
enemy, betwixt a familiar and a friend } 
and much good ufe to be made df 
all, provided it be done with difcretion-. 
I will not difclofe myfclf at all to my 
enemy, fbmewhat to my friend, wholly 
to no man, left I ihould be more 
others than my own -, and how do I 
know whether he that loves me now, 
may not hate me hereafter. 

CXXVII. 

True virtue refts in the confcioufncfs 
of itfelf, cither for reward or cenfure ; 
if, Acrefoife, I know myfelf upright, 
falfe rumours (hall not daunt mei if 
npt anfwcrablc to the good report of 
my fisendsi I.vrill myfelf find the firft 
faultj^ tbatjjmay prevent the ihamc 
of others. . . 
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; I There never was any ttiaa. lb itifen- 
fibicr not to^ercbivc iDesty throi^^h^ 
pyt the ordinary courfe of nature, th6\ 
iuany havftbiienfo ohftinatcly ungrate^ 
fuJ ;a8 net ta;confcf$ iti 
....,,.; ./ txxiXy .'■■■* 

It is a coninion thing for men to 
^late thofe that were the caufe of their 
f>referment, becaufc they, were no 
ftrangers to their mean original. 

cxxx. 

AH our ingratitude does not prevent 
Providence, from fending us every 
thing that is needful^ even though, 
at the fame time, we queftion the 
hand from wheiiee tbi^ come. 

- ' ■■ ■ €XXXI. '■ 

He that lobks to thfe prefent, and 
does not forget what kpaft, can neve? 
be*^ ungrateful. ^ ^ ^"' 

CXXXIL 
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exxxiL 

- True gratitude confiflsin being al- 
ways willing and ready, fceking every 
occafion to requite a benefit 5 for, 
though he cannot compafs his end, yet 
he does more than the man, who with- 
out any endeavQur, returns it perhaps 
immediately. 

CXXXIII. 

We had almoft better be deceived 
by fome, than to fufpedl all. 
CXXXIV. 
As ingratitude is a crime againft 
which the law has provided no re- 
medy, fo it is the moft deteftable in 
others, as well as unpardonable in 
oiirfelves. 

CXXXV. 

A good man is happy within him- 

felf, and independent upon fortune ; 

kind to, his friend ; temperate to his 

enemy s religioufly juft 5 indefatigably 

E Vafco- 
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laborious ; and|dj[fehjirges every duty 
tyith a.cq^#^gr;^4 cq^gp^^ pf/ac- 

Wifdom and ^ftue ajre two infallible 
;§Kcifck§ agajjjrt aft thie^ ^oflfes and ac- 
cidcpte OT .n^^^ 

cxxxvii. 

Hope and fpar are the fource of 
iQoft df ouf misfortumpp. 

CXXXVilL 1 

There is no misfortune or unhap- 
pinefs to which phibfophy and.?Hue 

is not an antidote. ' i : : i, - 

CXXXBC. ^ ^ 

Vice (Iikfef khany difeafes of tibe jbbdy) 
JS epidemic, and 6^e bad m^* ofteii 



mftas asiomer. 



-■J.::.- !^w*A» ■ i^'il'.' ' - :wrrl::>r 



CXL. 

No man is worth more than he jojr. 



V :^. .-^ 



in themfelves, may be palliateld^ Ijj^ 
wifdom and pHifo^l^ 



Flattei^ 6ftdH;i^bM^^^^ 
worft of ^icmic'sCoikfea^^'f andl^^ 
trays us inienfibly. ' '^ ^ 

A fenfible mi>n^ totod^ no advice, arid 
a fool won t ohlcrve it/' ^ 

^•'-■- • ■ GXLIW ' '•■'■^ - 
:Hc,vAxofisinot a fritnd to^himfelf^ 
is a friend to nobody* . ^ t;; 



Expedation^m'a Vffcakmind, makes 
in evil greater, aiid ja^good Ids j but, 
in a reibivedf mind, it digefts an evil 
before it comes, and makes a future 
good long before prefcnt. I will ex- 
peca tfe6' W6rft;tiecaufe if^rii^^^ j 

the beft, becaufc I know it will come. 



;i/llifec Jhprijji^ynafpjm^l^^^py, as 

t»i&«abl4 aa fiQt ito h%yM fpcn^ : wjby 
&0utd iii.'doodc^r -a < b^aer cooditioa 
ffiamiallootltersi^ HI h»^ ibmewhai;, 
-atidj^tbat Qf}jtka beft togs, I vfUl 

reft iwith cbnteotment 
CXLVU. 
I win not care what I have, whe- 
|ther mudb or little; ,if little, my. ac- 
, CQuntwU) ^Ifsfs J if more, lih^ do 
the more fflpod, and receive" itie habrc 
, gloryv . , .-.; ,;.,.. • , 

It was a remark of i'teaiiiaudiftr^ 

who is thought tt>^ave dived into the 

human fed^^^and tkfe" iiatutts of the 

pafnon$,.d^l|»ef'tha'h liioft mttny-nEStat 

"" the nidRcoftffltagant khcmrnssatix- 

■"' eft to tfi<5'%<Sii=gtfth«red«v : ,, i 

.=■!■. ■-■;;; , ?a ciXLix. 



hand, pre^^9ar]«^i(&' jilea&resf &r 
tl^ vari6iM^ftag*<«>fJBfe^B ^behoves 
us, not tc> 6&^WAnti%^^l!(X)6ui'fdT(^ W 
ferwaftiinj;^}ieiiAtdbtk»oa£(nitarQ^.]^ 

preparation ctf . eadi facirity iiitjtfao ^5ft* 
joyment of thofe otjedrsidt la capable 
of being afFedied whb; 

r Let my eftate be ever fe mean, I 
wiii always keep myfel^ father be- 
neath than above it ; ft man may rife 
when he wiH^yith honour, but can-' 
.j^ fejl wjd^hoiH ,^^c- . 

:^iiJi Gri^;^t][]dngf jpaAi^c^ 
i^i^Smedifid,ii4i4f oare^fc^ tbinga tp.tsome 
- : Aat: cannot ^ i^pymx,^^ »aay e^ly 
hurt, but.ci|»rib^§^ii|iq^p^ 
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Ihoold thcrcEosc tmft to Proddence in 
|x)diy and cnjo^ die prdenL 

CLir. 

It is a vain-glorious flattery fm- 4 
man to praife himielf ; and an envious 
wrong to 4^tra£t from odicrs; we 
(hould therefore be cautious and dr- 
cumlped, in fpeaking ill of others, or 
good of ourielves. 

CLIII. 
Human life is very jufUy oompared 
to the ftage^ and it is of 00 conie^ 
quence^ whedier we a£t the priape og 
the b^gar, the whole bufineis is tQ 
ad our part welL 

CUV. . 
To do good and great a<9tions, mere- 
ly to g^ia fcputatioti^ and tranfintt a 
lianas topofterity, is ayi(:j^s^p$ti<% 
«nd will certaiiiily ^a&are the peribft 
who is moved by it^ ;oa fome occai 

fiqns^ 



reproach; andati othersvrmtbrartifiKrfi^ 
which taint his i^ind^ diough they 
may enlarge- hjs fame-r; r '■■ -^ 
\ . ■. ... ■ 'QlN^i- . . .., 

Knowkdge is that, which next to 
virtue, truly and efjenti^lly ijaifes one 
man above another; it furniflies pn^ 
half of the human foul. It makes a 
being pleafant to us, fills the mind 
with entertaining views, and admini- 
ftbrs to it a pferpetual fefres of gratifi* 
cation. It gives eale tb folitude, and 
gfacefiiliiefsr to retirement : il fills t 
^ubfic fliatibin with fuitabie abilities^ 
mid adds a luftre to thofe who are in 
pofTeflion of theiii. 

^ f^idei '4ri '4^ womftn> - deftroys all 

W^^^mwi^ \x»vMq i[[iitt»y to a iiwi 
^cc^ than? thaim^l-pcK^ ' Jiu 



fto0f^:''«tt)<*«idf>beaft8 mK^i93»-i4 -the 
flatterer. ;!(/;> 

Vice jMdivi»!cetttii»^pftTod, «ft«r 
which it becoiAes ' de^rate and in- 

tmMp^ 'M^-^' '^ '■■■-^■- -" 

CLIX; 

Nothing is more filly, than the 
^ligi^ure fc^tiie 'jpeople take in what 
ihty cili TpdiUdng 'tbe^ inihds. A' 
man of this make w!ll fay a rud6 
thing for th^ mere pleafiiti of faj^ing 
it| when an cppdfite behaviour, fult 
aJ5 mnoceiit; 'md^t havdiSrefetved Iwi 
liiiend, or madir His fortuttfe. ' i'" 

v;. :^ ^ .:.:!:;v,' . -• .:■.■■ <.'. .■■ ■. ■:-:% 

oiThat flt^piwbo whoUyrgiveafatmat 
iWf!!up:te feft* IwUl iwit findiit ibg 
icaft fl»!j«jfe?rf%gHilt5?«i«li.ai :M: J rw 
JVZJJ CLXI» 



:.riThe gfty /paut aoifi niahkmdiaTevSoft 

CLXII. ...i^l 

A coquet oftciillo^hcr reputation, 

Content is natural wealth, an4;llU(09 
xy an artificial poverty; 

,-XLXiy.:. -v.'../^ 

. No man has (o imuch c^e^as he whp 
Qlideavourjs^ after the moi(^ happineis* . 

;;; _ \' ^,^ ,:.clxv- , ...^ 

The ainl)itiQU»s and the covetous, 
are rnadnfi^^i^? JtQ aU .ifttrats and^ pur^. 
vok^j, as^much asj l^ip^e,- whP are ihut 
up in darkj-ppji^,;, buJ^^C5r.Jbaye, tih,^ 
good luck to have numbers on tKeir 
fide i whereas thtf fjfeftzy of one who 
kng^ra •iq)\icffr - » lQjiatici"i8«t«««lin- 
gcdaniiii its kind,aM dbeiis DOt^^lfr^ 
with the m»ftti6ikof.ai]Mt?ei(d^. -'^'^I 
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are under, ^bp.iCW. o^.Qj;)^ who 4t- 
TC&s coiidngeq^H^, . apd has in his 
hapds the R^agpmeirtofcveiy thing 
^»at js ca|)fi|>k,oir annoying or offend- 
ing us j whp iapows the afliflance we 
(iand in need o^ and is always ready to 
beftow it on thofe who aik it pf him, 

CLxyn. 

Cuftom makfes inany things cafy, 
which at firft feeiiied intolerable. 

ctxvm. 

A good confaeticfe is a heaven with- 
in iefet^ itid H^tiidr the pbli^oiil dt'HtiQ 
|fcaftnt tfiaA fliifj mofttu-ch. ■ ' '•! 

- '■ ■■•■'^ "CLXIX. '-■ ■■ ■•'■^ 

'' Refi^otis' fttnfies give us kn indlf^' 
ftrthice W fti^'fife/ in pfoportioh tHr 
t!tit"pe6-'^'4t mace iii "ipbfbit df :i' 

•-/7>;5 CLXX. 



CUOD 

•' There 'Afe'fbw rli«i(nfttoitj< rcliiBra- 

bte, thiaR ^ofiiliiy^'of )di3ft'i ^ibh Hid 

cdmnjon jfebpltfeftdtifnl^^. - '"^ 

. 'ffi '-"'^Lijfj^^^Sfi' ?'■'•-■ '"J- 

• thtre is hotfifig i8''<i8(^%Ti!fe^ 
a mans fortUne as comWii|iiice,whi(A( 
recommends more to tfic ifevour 6f &<i 
great, than wit, or knowledge, or a/iy. 
other talent whatever. 

A good man can never bcimifcrable^ 
nor a wicked man happy. 

As wi(^flp^ ^4 vk$tte «re the.pro^ 
per qualific^nJS in t^M m^er of ja 
houfei if he is; not la^compliihed in 
bp^ of th^niji it is rnuch better ^at 
he ihould^.he deficient:^ tl^c £or?;r^: 
than the latter ; $pc? ^p ^9^^^^^^^! 
c(fi of tice are of an infiniteiy iQ$f ev 
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k' 



&d Vice M/ft6'Cwftp^ed;^for exam- 

y^d'iWt^ il!fttteul and teguhir lifb i 

ftldf that^bfoA vkdous cqurfc in one 

i^o Uves k dKTdute tod debauched 

life 5 there is, L think, no queftion but 

j^gment would he given in favour of 

lh0 former, (virithout any regard to 

confcqucncea) only with refpc<a. to 

jhe very pleafiire of fenfe itfelf. 

CLXXV. 

: /Tis perh^ exading too much 

;^&om. youth,; to require, that they 

l/hpuld be in^fcnfible of love, as it of* 

ten happ?n§, that nothing but a well- 

^jj^aced love can be a fecurity ag^ft 

^djii^ngerpHfand criminal pafllons* 

:>iii(!^9 confent to things which arc, in 



of duty, and l^^p^ the greateft khif- 

an cii^\^Q[m^ an^ 

integritfi i&anadvag^is^nt of Qur,^ 
licity,' and opens a; wayio:the gteagpft 
andmoft (oUd happi{$i^e(lind enjc^i^^^ 

• There is a paffioh i^dgnbg in fbfrit 
men, which (hews itfdf in a kindiif 
hatred gP niankind and fbciety, and is 
chiefly ftnihd in thofe who have lorf]^ 
indulged themfelves m an habitual 
moroferi'efs y'dt who, by' dmt of ill- 
liatiire; or iiUbrcSidii^, hdvfr contfSJSSl 
fdch i reyeM'of a^bi% and g^ 
'^iiiahdefS, tlmt the; fijght of ritiiklrid is 
'difagrefta'^le to them. A man of tifii 
difpofition (hould be fliunned; is'-a 
peftilencexas'he it thtf immediate op* 



pofite to thstt'^dye «iR^on> which 
ifeid in gerieRkf;' 

i -'-■■■■. ■^■^■-idtxxvm.- -■; 

./Ranks an^/ldignities arc but the 
Ifcladow of f eSif gitodeur : the external 
refped and homage which is paid to 
them, is likewise but the fliadow of 
diatefteem wHich belongs to virtue 
alone. Is it' not an inftance of great 
i^^ifdomin thefirft law-giver^ to have 
preferved order in fociety, by eftablifh- 
Jng foch regrtlations, as diofe, who 
haye only the ftiadow of virtue, are. 
iatisfied with the £hadow. of ei^eenx I , 

I AUthejQiemb^s c^the famocoftM 
monwealth ought to feel and com-^ 
paffionate the niiferics of one another, 
as^^pamof the faa^ bedy^^- 

i^V' CLXXX 



of fecret ftabs to a nfl^^-rfip^tajjpai 
Lampoons andfatate^J^t are written 
with wit .^Ffcl Ipiriti.j^o^^ 
darts^ which not prfy inmO: a woundj 
but make it mcurable. . , . . 

. . .CLXX.XI...V . , .4-h 

A ftatie of temperance fobriety, anf^ 

juftice, without devotion^ ij.a eold> Jjife^ 

lels, IrijGpid condition of virtue, and isr 

rather to be ililed philofophy than rcr 

ligion. . Devotion opens the min^d tQ 

great conceptions, and fills it with more 

lublinie ideas, than any. that are to 6e. 

met with ih'tfie mdft exalted fcience ; 

and, at the fame time, warms and 

agibrtes die ibui more than fdhilial 

ple^fiires;: 1: ^ 

- ,,CLXXKU. .. '-' : 

A man ihould u:fe/ihi8;;ffiieads^aS' 



Mofes did hi§ ^9^i ^M^ a rod 

he held k )taqilUajriy in jbi^hand^ i when . 
once a fcrpentijheirau away'from 

Eycsry man has .his pctflaon of fbru 
roWi be it jqaorc or Ids;, and there 
pever was the man yet^.who com- 
plained not ^£)mething. Before for<i> 
row come I will prepare for it ;; when, 
it comes I wifl \¥elc6nie it ; when it 
goes I will not bid it farcwel, ftiil 
cxpcdting its return* 

CLXXXIV. 

We find, that all worldly things re- 
quire much time in procuring, and 
afford but a (hort pleafure in diie en- 
joyment: we fliould not care mach- 
for what we hfve, npr apy thing for 
vhat we hayenot. 

TwasaYeryijuiir;9b^sr^^ oft 
, / cele- 
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to ride the ^greSe htttf^^ 
that in all thair-^jiteFeyQ, every one 
binds and 3f3ddf to therh ^i4sat i^hdrfe, 
that is neither^icour^^^ ii^^etii^f 
throws the.'fon.of ■a^ldn^With^ftC n(K)iW 
remorfe than he wotttil^#ia« of^: 

porter. ^ ^ . • •■ !::'- ' ..:.■:■.■.- U70! 

True raiUery- is as iiard.ita he dc^v 
fined as good breeding; .ndne can xa^^ 
derftand the fpeculatioo^ but thofe who 
pra/fHfe jt ;, js^p. every 9nC;thinl^s hfth- 
fetf well-bje^ J and tbq formal^ft pet-> 
dant -igiagineS| he ^xa^. jp^Iy with ii, 

-c: i,ai:ii ;ieLXXXVrf.^- --■• ^^- 
As vicious fouls art/'*forfletimes i^^ 
cited, by fome ftrange'hhpulfe, to do 
*e?I, Co are Viitubas '6neS^ for do iUv 



cxxxxvia 

Difirourie gE a man's ielf ufuall^ 
ptoCieeds from &lf*lov€| which is its 
harbour^ and is there iMetved to lie 
wait even m ihofe who are vulgarly 
thought to be free fi-om ambition: 
Aerefore^ as it is one of the rules of 
health to avoid dangerous and un- 
wholibme places, or being in them 
to take the greateft care ;. fo it ought 
to be a like rule, concermng converie 
and Ipeaking of oneVfelf ; for this 
kind of talk has flipperyoccafions into 
which we unawares, and indifcema* 
biy, arc apt to fall. 

CLXXXDC. 

A man may equally aflroiit the 
company he is in, by cngrofling all 
the talk; or obferving a contemptu- 
ous lilence.. 

cxc. 

It is ;«r impoiiibk fbr a m^h't^ 
^ form 
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form himfelFbisi esquifitie} a pleafure in 
Aiomplyiiig w^ the humdor^d ien*- 
limcnte^^of othefi, ag ihtWJAgihgotheTs 
tyver to his^ ovris 1^ fincti %i^ the certain 
(fign of a (upetior gtf^Sylhiltdan take 
and become whatever drefe it pleafei^. 
■ CXa/\;- ;•'■- ■ 
Women are frightened at the nanie 
of argument, and are fborier convinced 
by an happy turn, or witty expreffionj 
than by demonih-ation. 

CXGII. 

Whenever you commend, add your 
reaibns ibr fo doing ; it is this which 
diftinguifhes the approbation of a man 
of fenfe, frooi the flattery of fyco- 
phantSj and admiration of .fooU* . . 

cxcni. 

In arriving at the art of pleafing in 
converfidon, it tmik be obferved, there 
is fouGiething whk:h Pta flCYpisbe ieirn<r 
F 2 ^?^ 
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ed but in the cbliipdiyx>£ the polite: 
tliBf^ tirttfeS^dfotottff as 

^*«Uia5^t4rfviocs ; ancb^our own ob-^ 
iervations will foon dkcGo^ei^ whatit 
is that comn^ds at^ntion in one 
jjE»p,-^^fiJkea^ y and dif- 

pieaied:^f^ the difqourfe of another^i 

Very often the thii^ we fear ixu^ 
are better than thofe we pray for* . 

cxcv. 

True happinels is that which pro- 
ceeds from ft fcrcnity o/ mind j to 
know ouf duty to Gpd: jyid man ; to 
efteem the prefent, andNto reft our- 
felves contented, ^without any anxiety 
for the fiittir(j. 

CXCVI. ^ 

Philofophy brings us tranquility of 

mind, by fearing nothing j and riches^ 

by cov«6fig«ot^g. { ^'^ ^ 

v^r , i CXCVIL 
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r It is not fufl5dQnfe?toiscfcnQwkdgft 
a Supreme >Bdng i vwgmuiikeep his 

There is no fitiiatJ^^%^Kfe,^ ft^^^ 
prevents a man frotei^ ^IfilUhg hi| 
duty i if his fate be j)rb{perous> he re- 
joices with humility J if bad> he over- 
comes it with reiblutioHr ^ 

CXCIX. 

Every hian is born with a naturaj 
nnpulfe to virtue, how much foever it 
may be overitome by bad comply 
ind example. 

CX3. 

He that has overcome his lufts, has 
TOnquered one of his greateft enemies, 

' ■■■;^..'-.-'^-.. 
It is right po^C57:»8n^f^^^,^. our 
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duty, to be corif cut iji- whatever fta* 
tion Providence hfts placed us. 

cqii. 

Trae virtue fets ua above all hu* 
man chances and changes, and endues 
us witji patience andperfeverancc un-» 
der every ciirumftance of ill, from 9 
thorough coftfcioufni^fs, ^ A^ he who 
fends it, knows what is bcft for us, 

cciir. 

It is fufficient, when we cahn6l| 
jnake fome people our friends, to keep 
tibem from being our enemies. 

CCIV. 
. All pfeafiipes, that s^e the leaft cA 
minal in their nature, ^e atten&xt 
with fome remorfe/ 

ccv. 

He dilt cannot five happily any 
Where^ will live happily no where, 

ccvi. 

Wt flidtiW4i\ya7S i^ifhf^ the bfeft i 
^^""^"^ ' . -^ ^ but 



MofiAX, RHfJa:.ECT.i9WI* 74 
l)UbprqKureil9r,4ie.w^ that can hapi^ 
pen. .- . • .!i.;i. -. f' .• CI >fv; - -< 1- : 

. If they,, who labpur j^gt^t apd day 
Inccflantly to heap up ripfegs^ .^pd gaiij 
preferments aixjl places, .cp^id but b^^ 
ienfible of the poany CJ^fes, /d^ccitg^ 
and anxieties^ that; are the con&queivr 
ces attending the ambitious man, tiicy 
would certainly rather d?tcfi:than pur* 
fue it. 

Anticipating pqds£brtDncs is making 
ourfehres miferahk with what may 
ii^ever happen } and, if it flioufcl^ 'tjf 
^p^e enough then to fufier^ - 

CCJX. 

Even grief itfelf is pjieafanfi to the 
tmnembcance^ when it is once pail ; 
^ joy is, while it is pre&nt We 
ibould not iherdbr^yfn ODiiceit, make 
(b great difference betii^eia; .)cqr and 
F4 ^V&j^ 



grief, fince griefipaftis^oyful, and long 
o$)e^attMQt s>fKJay. is grievous. 






bfteptimes flipfe things, which have 
Decn iweet in opinion, have proved 
Dftter m expenenee • we /hould there- 
Tore Juipeiia our refolute judgment *till 
tne triai and event ; in the inean while, 
fear the worft, and hope the beft. 

CCXI. 

There ^ muft not be one uniform 
proceeding with all men in reprehcn- 
iion > but that muft vaiy acf Ofrding to 
thedifpolition of ther^pipved/ Some 
men are like thorns, which, eafily 
touched, hurt hot 5 >^6tit, if hard and 
i:tfiwaiil^^ leldi^^lood of the hknd. 
OtherSs as nettles, whidi, if tiicy^he 
tupdy hahdM, Aing and prick) -but, 
if haird ^iroojghiy pttSkd, are pulled 
up without harm. ^ i 

'^t'jj- cdxii. 



GGXIIi 
There arc rfiree uiiiat cii!i:fe8cf in- 
gratitude upon a benefit received, 
envy, pride, covetoufnefs. Envy, look« 
ing more at others benefit than our 
own J pride, looking niore at outielves 
than the benefit; cpyetpufnefs, look;^ 
ing more at what we would have, 
than what we have, 

CCXUI. 

Envy and hatred are paflions fb Jikc 
each other, that they are often niifta- 
keri for the fame; and, as many diC- 
cafes of the body, agree in the like 
^auies and! efieds. 

L-;' ..- V ^.ccxIy. . 

1 Envy is fo o^aUgnant in its nature, 

'>that it csamnot' bear the profperity of 

others.; and> like a dtfeaied e}re, is 

offended with every thing that is 

bright* ;ii-;i:: :. .;. . - 



^/^ Me it A(I«:) l%.:Sl!IiE C ^I O N fid 

q^igbi'i^ .V^?f,j9fin(;h. iQop€?me4 about 
death 4 4^t^ ric|^, ^c ^pnjSoed tp tho 
neceflkks of nat^^s, t;hat the happi- 
ads of a ^lan's life doth ppt coniift 
v^ the gi)un4ajiqe.Qf wealth, or multi- 
plicity of i^jpympnts, or height of 
authority and po\yer i but in fr9edoro 
from forrow, in moderation of paffions, 
and iuch a temper of mind as niea* 
furcs all thongs l^ the ufe of nature. 

cexvL 

A man'^ pra^ have very agreeable 
accents in anpther's mouth* but ^ry 
flat and diftafte^ iiit Ipgis own. 

■■•'■■ ■ ^^coxvn, ''■ •' ' 

Self-praife is not liable to diigracc 
or blame, whenr itf4s delicately handled 
by way of ajsifldgyto remove a calum- 
ny or falfe accafation, 

i= >/ CCXVIIL 



CCKVm. 

Thofe «re?on4y to l»eite|4fltw fiierid- 
ihips, thiat afe'fortified^%ia corifirmccT 
by judgment and lenjgth 'tif time. 

The eflimfitlon of ^dpa apd qvilV 
ofteiv-times, in a great rn^ure, depend 
on the opinion we have qf them;^ ra- 
ther than the things thdnifelves. 

ccxx* 

No man was ev^ ib compleatljp 
(killed, in the condudl of life, as hot to 
receive new information from age and 
experience 5 infomuch, that we find 
ourfelves reilly ighoraiit of what we 
thought w^euJ^erftood,ihd fee caufe 
to reje(3: what we Sv^kd our truefl in- 

CCXXI.. 

Many have taught pthers to deceive, 
by fearing to be d«c«jyqi$ jwid, by fuf- 



pa5ffagtheni;'Hav6 'given them a kind 

dr'titiettfifeai:-' 

c -f M^' i j " ■■■■■, 

CCXXII. 
Juffice cojndemTis fome for a wam- 
ijDg to others } ^* To condemn them 
y ror hafving dofte amifs were folly, 
*'^(hysPldfdJ' for what is done can 
" never be tihdohc 5" but it is to the 
end they may offend no more, and 
lliat others may avoid the example of 
Adr offence t we do not fo mudi cor- 
red the nian we hang, as wc corrccSk 
others by him. 

CCXXIII. 
:. Wc evade corredion, whereas we 
ought to offer and prefent ourfelves to 
it ; efpecially when it appears in the 
form of conference, and not of autho^ 
rity. • 

c:-^:;::- . -: CXJXXIV. ' • ' 

■'' Biioefits^ a^'ib fir icceptable^ as 



cd ; but once exceediii(g ,4^a^g^ bftt?% 
is returned inftead of thanks. 

CCXXYv,, , 

Amongft human condlitiops, it k 
conimon enough to be. better plea$4 
with ftrange things than our pwx^^ $uid 
to love innovations and chaqge. . . 
CCXXVL. 

We compare ourfelves, in all o«r 
fortunes, to what is above us, andfliU 
look towards the better; but let us 
meafure ourfelves with what is below 
us, there is no condition fo milerable^ 
wherein a man may not find a thou-- 
land examples that will adouxiiftcr 
cpnlblation. 

. ccxxvii. 

'Tis a received opinion, that int&- 
refl governs the worl(l : but I believe^ 
.whoever looks nai3X)wljr. i^to^.tb^ a£- 



^«^ of iti;>iyoUiifiB(i3dba&^afimii,^^ j^ 

ipefite to feljftm«ercft> JiayQ as cxmfidqr^ 
i^te avpantliitiche mwemeDtt of thid 

^rae courage ads without the lea{]|; 
provocation from anger, and is always 
cool and calm ; rage, we know, can 
make a coward forget himfelj^ and 
fight; but what is done in fury and 
anger, can never be placed to the. ac- 
count of courage : were it otherwife, 
Womankind might claim to be the 
ftouteft fex, for their hatred and an- 
ger have ever been allowed die ftrdhg- 
cft and mofi lafting. 

CGXXIX. 

In cenfuriog arothcr's foibtes, it re- 
qnircs' -great' jodgBQicnt ; for repfoof i* 
oftcii hitler,. Aod^witnts a great deal of 



caotioQ tbivtitecteik vaidibaprcA it;^ Noitr 
this 18 not tabe done hy ibe; tempering 
cut own pi^esvwith^the 'reprdidnfidn 
of anothef, for he is^«if unWwthy aii4 
odious fcHoW who feftfe^hfe own citt- 
dit through any mansdifgrace^ tiafeljr 
endeavouring to build a fli^t reputa-> 
tion of his virtue upon die difcovtry of 
another*s crimes, 

CCXXX. 

A modeft per&h feldom faiis to gain 
the good will of thofe he converfed 
Ytith; becaufe nobody envies a man 
who does not appear to be pledbd 
withhimielf. 

CCXXXI. 

Notwkbfbnding all the advantages 
of youth, few young people pleafe in 
converj^tion ; the reafbn is, diat want 
of experience makes them pofitivey and 
'what they fay is rather w^ a defign to 
pleaic them&lves than any oneudfe; '^ 
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- i GCXXXII. - 

A prudent man will avoid talking 
much of any * partfcular fcience for 
^ich he is remarkably famous ; be- 
fidcs the decency of this rule, it is 
certainly a good policy. A man, who 
talks of any thing he is already femous 
for, has little to get, but a great deal 
to lofe : it might alfo be added, that 
he, who is Ibmetimes filent on a fub- 
jeft where every one is (atisfied he 
could fpeak well, will often be thought 
no lefs knowing in other matters, where 
perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 

ccxxxiii. : 

Love refines a man s behaviour, but 
makes a woman often ridiculous. 

CCXXXIV. 

Certainly life is vain, and that man 
is beyond expreilion ftupid, or preju- 
diced, who, from the vanity of life, 
' can- 



cannot gather;^ f^ljaj^jtejij defigned for 

;;. ...... psxxxvvn-^ k '.L'^:i> 

Juftice cpfifijGbs in ;4Qing jpo injuiy 
to men, and decency, ia gijjyig no c^ir 
fence. .. .. :j',v.. , ■ ■r:v-- 

ccxxxVLj;;. ^ .. ..^ 

The way to avoid tjie \i^eputs^tion 
of impudence, is, ;?<?/ to be^ afliained^ 
of what we" do; but never to do what 
we ought to be afliamcd of. 

ccxxxyii* 

It cofts us more to be miferable,, 
than would make us perfectly happy^, 
if we confider hpw cheap and eafy to 
us is the fervice of virtue, and how 
dear we pay for vices. 

CCXXXVIII, 
A reafonablc man makes his pl^a- 
fure the faiice or entertainment^ rather 
than the bufinefs or ftudy of his life., 
G CCXXXlxl 



u ;iCGXXXIX# ■:. 

If there were neither fools nor 
kimves in the. world, aU people would 
be of one mind. 

CCXL. 

Life, as well as all other things, has^ 
its bounds a{|igned by nature ; and its 
eonclufion^ like the lafl: aft qf a play,. 
IS old age; the fatigue of which we 
ought to ftiun, efpecially when our 
appetites are folly fatisfied* 

CXLI. 

He, who feeks his own happineis^ 
fliould not be too Inqiiifltive, or liften 
to tale-bearers; f6r that tiiacn, diat is 
over-curious to hestf dnd fee, multi- 
plies troubles to hiiftfelf : for a nlan 
does not feel what he does not know > 
and he that Mens afte* wfeat pedple 
fey of him,c fhall never be at peace. 

CCXLIL 
True grfa^e& cf puind afts witb 



ftieeknefs andKiit liriiaSfefted humility, 
hm arr^ganc* kid cfiidty atfc the dif- 
fingcrifhing iii^ks of ^' Wtkk and de- 
praved underftanding. ' - ' ' 

CC^CLilt , 
He that is not content in. jpoverty^ 
would not be fb iri pleiity ; and, let 
him movefiis Situation ever fb often, 
he is never the nearer ; for.his difeafe 
is in his mind, and he carries it with 
him wherever he goes. 

CCXLIV. 

Whether had a man better find fa- 

.J 

turity in wanV of hunger in plenty ? 
. .GCXLV. 
Many a nmx has been ibrry that he 
fpQke> but few ever repented their 
haviag been filent. 

CCXLVJi 
If you would have? another keep 
yitor fccsret, keep k yourfelf;- 
- G 2 CCX\N\V 
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The fear of deattli" Is ^ continual 
Jlavery, as the coAtertpt of it is certain 
libeity.^' -:'no .. - • .^;: . 
: CCXLVHL 

Would Wi8 confidei: die happinefs, 

^^hich is thd jefiilt of a &therly con- 
tdud towards pur fervants and infe- 
riors, it would furely encourage us to 
that fort of care, as much as the con- 
fequence of a libertine behaviour to 
them would fhock us, 

CCXLIX. 
The fame faculty of rcafon and un- 
derftahding, which places us above the 
brute creation, does alfo fubjedl our 
minds to greater and more manifold 
difquiets than creatures of an inferior 
rank are fenfible of. It is by this, we 
anticipate futpre difafters, and often 
f i-eate to ouf^felyes real pains from 
..imaginary evijts^ ,as well as multiply 

the 
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mc pangs arifing ftpm thole which 
<»nnot Ije avQi^ed- 

u :\ALflai-. .Off"? ■:• . ^ : 

When a prince has once honojured 
a minifter WMi hii' confidences for 
good rcafonis he OFQghl fifcverf to -with- 
draw it, without mAtiifeft proof of 
perfidioufnefs. It is impdffible for him 
to do every thing himfclli andhe muft 
"therefore have the courage to hazard 
Sometimes being deceived, rather than 
mifs opportunities of a<fting. Heihould 
know how to make ufe of men pru- 
dently, without giving himfelf up to 
then! blihdly : there is a medium be- 

;* tweeri an eXteffive diffidence, and too 

"*^reat a confidettce. ; 

In courts, men of the moft lively 

imaginations are cotrimonly the leaft 

.^iblid^' and the moft'apt to create broils ; 
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thif 4Htk't^^ theif 

fupcrficial teldms : landwpretenqe that 
all men are bom equal, they en- 
deavour to confound all ranks, and 
preai^JEi up a ohinaedc^l equality, only 
that they ^emfelves may get upper? 
xnoft, 

CCLU- 

It is our behaviour and addrei$> up^ 
on all common occafiops, that prgcH 
dice people in oiir favour, or to our 
difadvaatagcs ; and the s;iQrc fyhAwk^ 
tial parts, 2$ ojjt karoing and induifr 
try, cannot poflibly appear but to ieW| 
it is not jufHfiahie . tp ipend fo mudi 
time in, that which ^ very few arc^ 
judges of, and utterly^ negle^): that 
which £dls witiun ^e cenfure of £1 
many, 

A wife and vijrtucma man makes due 
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jbeft of cv«iy <:<jadijsopt'Jbi^w!«v&f/e^«?j? 
jngly bad, ^nditKumsftlll^a^^ tp jh^ 
advantage, .lco .^ .'';•( •-.•, 
;••■.. :N<XU%,:. ..; .• 

-the foundatsoofof «ft 1iafj|)3ir l^j it 
teaches us to know ourielves and &>■ 
diers; k is a peevdiar greatnefs of 
mind; that is oever daiedioc depFefied 
widi iiny fh^oge of ibiiiunei ! 

••-'■■ •■• - CCLV. ■■"■'■■. ' ■' 
'■ No wotiMiii-is capable oflxangbeatte 
tSiii, vihcr jst jgfot incapable of being 

^'-^As on tHe!6ne1iind we ai? aflianicd 
WT^loving: a? ri^ij t^htjiii we caijnot 
Mdwiij 45» dn the other, ^ough W6 
are truly fenfible of a man's abilities, 
we can never ratfe oarfelves to the 
fvarmdf xf iiaidflup^s^istidiout aij afr- 
Q 4 feedaoaJi^ 



^(Skidtiatcr'^^bduwSl) towards his pei>* 

CCLVII. . , 

We fhould hfi watchful, that we do 
^toui:fe]3fes:drppinto GW praifes, 
jnor be .4F?rW^ '^^ them by othera : 
..the,bieft.,^4r "?pft cei:tain way of fe- 
curity is; t^ Iftoik back upon fuch as 
wejcanrcrneoibcr guilty of this fault, 
^nd confider how abfurd and ugly it 
is accounted by all men, and that no- 
thing can be more difagreeablp ijx Qon- 
verlation, 

CCLVin. 

An honeft and prudent, man will 
acknowledge diat only to ]>e true vic- 
tory, which he.has pbtained withoijt 
violation of hjs faith, or any blomiih 
.on his honour. v 

The conv^rfsttion- of m6ft ^toen- Is 

::/ao > dii; 



difegreeabtejT not fotwtefc/<Wiwantof 
wit and learning, as of good breeding 
and difa-etion.? ^ '^' ' >^^ 

If you refolve^d Jile^^^^iifeirer^^^^ 
to gratify zhf^^ir^c&lzfvicnjty or pajf- 
fion of yoiir owii, bifif 'amay^ widti^a 
defign to divert or ffifBrtii ifie (Coni- 
pany. A tfiah, who onijr aims' at oiie 
of thefe, is always cafy iii his dit- 
courfe ; he is never out of humour at 

'being interrupted; beciaufe he confi- 
ders, that thofe who hear him, are the 
beft judges whether what he was (ay- 

'irig cbul4^ 'either divert or inform 
Uieni." ' . ' 

'' * It is 'xfertain, that age itfetf makes 
many things pafs well enough, which 
would have beieri .^laughed at in the, 

. paouth of ^ne much youngerv' T 



i 



.fti>/Kf jl^9»ld^abe ^.><au;efijl .of our 
Vfirds, /^j[ji|/i»^ns 5 ao(Jas> far from 

We afe, ' ift -fome tnealure, more 
incxcuiablejif M^ violate our duties to 
a friend, than to a relation 5 fince the 
former arifes frop a voluntary choice, 
the latter from a neceffity, to which 
we could hot give our owhconfent. 

CCLXIV. 
As it has been faid on one ilde, that 
a man ought' not to break with a 
fauJty friend, that he tnay' hot expofc 
the weaknefs 6f his choice; it vdll 
doubtlefs hold mtidh jffirohger with 
re%ea to a woar^y oi^e> jthat he may 
fiever be upb^^^ided for having Jloft io 
yaliiable atr/ef^vtfe v^hich was once ta 
his polTeffioxi, .-j-., : . ■ : .- - 



(DGLX?0. 

; A .gerietoms^aBd conifeitttpaffictti in 

too great a difp03nyty;> ih ' 
ftances, is the: \ff^e&) blefling that 
^an bef4 i^ ,per^ rbcjpv^, ^ if 
pv^4Qok^ii^ia9e, fo^y pajiaps no* 
yer be found ia anotb(3r^=i.r ;. 

ccLXvi: 

We fhould keep our paflions from 
being exalted above meafure, or fer- 
yilely depreffed. 

CCLXVIL 

A coyetous. man will call himfelf 
poor, that yoi? wiay iboth his vanity 
Ifiy, contradi(Sttfig hmf : . 

CGLXVilL 

Men reiewble a pcrfeft being, in 
nodiing fo much as in doing goad ta 
their fcllow-creatures. 



It 18;% priftcipsa..p9ip|- of rd^^ to 
affift another ^o^^ when he fiands 
mpflt ia nee^.pf aljifhnee. 

-As knav^Jte4g^ withoHt juftice, ought 
to be called rather cunning than wis- 
dom s fo a mind, prepared to meet dan- 
•ger, if excited by its own eagernefs, 
^d ngt the public good, deferves the 
napje of audacity rather th^n, pf cou- 

CCLXXI. 

The man, who is always fortunate, 
cannot eafily have a great reverence 
for virtue. 

CCLXXH. 

What is becoming i$ honourable, 
and what is horiourabkis becoming. 
CCLXXIIL ' 

It is with (Ziiff manners as with our 
1)iealth> • it db a jdcgcce r of virtue, the 
M t abate- 



abatement of v&fe^'; ^U is a degree of 
health/ the: 2mtkntirA^^m fit.^^ -^^ 

Our reafon'^rid'pafilbiS^ 
of civil war wilfiifi psr'jiand which ever 
of the two is iWof^pte^toattb,- ^^we 
are either "gooct 61- bill: ' "' ''^ ' " • <'> 
'CClXXl^'"'^ -^ ^"^ • ^^^'^ 

Profpenty, like a f^P^|iIe upo«li 
ftrong current, carries a mart ih a tflce 
out of the very fight of peate and qiiict j 
and, if it be not tempered and regu- 
lated, is fp far from eafing us, that 
it^ proves an oppreffion to us. 

CCLXXVI. ; ; 

What muft be, (hall be ; and tha^ 
Which is neceffity to him that iirug- 
gles, is little more than choice tqiiim 
that is willing- 

GGLXXVa. ' 
. Many a nian^iavcs his life^ fey.not 
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fsmrsg to lofe it/} aad ibsmy ieL .tnsA 

to favc k. ^'-U^. ■ '"'1 >J- ' » 

OeLXXYHt 
. A bai^ amdb fortunate oian m the 
«Q5ldcaU?;roaftjr men his friends, tint 
arp;^ niKJift hut his guiefts; and^ if 
people flc^ tp: him, it is but as ihcf 
do ;tp( a &p^taiD9 which they both ex-^ 
hauft and trouble. 

CCLXXIX. 

All that I would defire of Provi- 
dence to bcftow on me, is, fuch a 
fufficiency, that my poverty may not 
be a burthen to m)^elf, 6r make me 
fo to others. 

CGLXXX. 

The chief intent of correaiori is to 
amerid the wicked, and t6 prevent die 
confequence of ill example. * 
GCLXXXI. 

He^cfaat obfeievct the wicked nMn 



Mo R AL" Re Phk ctffi t& wfeC ^§ 

carefuHy^will liwr tjiti ekdkor sniiai]^ 
hearty hbwcycr dyk^mfccTiupaiiir t^^^ 
pearance of riches and affluejacei • .: 

tctmm 

Th5e very pleafurei tlac sitendS a 

good aftion,' toafertfibtetthji^ejuflked'' 

mind, would be {uiffitelait^ 6n4 woiiM^ 

think to deter us ftoni' ^ftJ^^BftgE 

one, were there no pro^aSt of hcrei* 

after. 

CCLXXXIII. 

The naoft profligate and abandoned 
approve of virtue, and would willidg- 
ly have the reputation, notw^ithftadc(-r 
ing they have not refoiution enough to 
purfue it. 

CCLXXXIV. 

It requires the greatdd caut^ tx> 
look narrowly to ourfelves 5 that> wfaHft 
we confer praifes on odbters, wc giyeiK> 
ground for fulpicion,.;that we make 
them but the vehicles of :oi|r biim^ I 



That kwd pf difcourlq, whi^h corir 
fils in difpr^4^g and finding faulty is 
dangerous, and yields opportunity to 
thofe that v^^jifoh it, fpr the magnify- 
IBg db?ir^^n>Uttk woith- Of this, 
9ld j(nf!^n 9f». inclinable to be guilty, 
when, by.chaflifing and debafiilg o- 
thers for their vices, they exalt them- 
selves as vsroixderfuUy great in the op- 
pofite virtues. 

qcLxxxvr. 

We fliould talk extremely little of 
ourfelves. Indeed, v^hat can v^e fay ? 
It would be as imprudent to difcover 
our own faults, as ridiculous to count 
over our fancied virtues;: and our pri- 
vate and domeftic affairs, . are no ids 
improper to be introduced in conver- 

Ation. 

, CCLXXXVII. 

.. JN'othing. is . more infupport»ble to 

- .. , . men 
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men of fenfej' '^tfedr a^empty formal 

man, wlib fpdak? iii |)royerb^; apd'dc-. 

'cides all cdhmjveliieff^th^Wihortferti 

t6nce. ' ' ' ^- • ■■'. "'^ 

■ ••tGLXXXVHF/ '•--■ -•^'■^^ 

Love is geiierally dco6ft<paMedvwth 
good-will in the young J iMereftinthte 
middle-aged ; and a pa^i6n tX}o gro& 
to name in the old. "■ ^!i 

CCLXXXIX. 

The endeavours to revive a deca3Htng 
paflion, generally extinguifh the re- 
;piainsofit. 

ccxc, 

A w<5maji, who, from being a flaft. 
tern, becomes neat ; er^ from being 
xbver neat, becomes a fiattern, is moft 
ccrtdnly in love.' 

The contemplation of c^leftiifl 
things, will inake a irian both fpeak 
■and* thihfctodfe futJlimfely atid mag- 



^fiUketitiy ^imk6 dchini3iil6 humm 

= When wc: are bncefetridd iii.a;i»- 
gular comrfe^of Jife^ we ought to take 
particular care how we too frequently 
indulge ourfelv^s in any of the moft 
innooint diwrfirins and entertainments 5 
iince the fmnd may infenfibly fell off 
from die rcliih of virtuous actions; 
and> by degrees^ exchange ^at {de»- 
fnre, which it takes in the performance 
of its duty, for delights pf a mp^ in- 
ferior and uoprofeatik. na$i^9*, . , ,. 

If Tirtoei be thq end iof our hm^ 
k muft either cn^rofstitir wbdkj oaib* 
cem, or at leaf^ take place o£. all uoiu: 
iftheri^torefts.^ ii : 

- Friendihip io^mediaiteljf^ %ai£fte^ 
nK^y 4= ~ ril envy 



.who can once doubt, whether he 
^ould rejoice iriyliia> friend's being 
happier lllM bimfelf^ m^'-xl^>e^ up- 
on it, that he is an tittor;Mftraoger 
. this virtue* • ' ;. ■.-■ o i jr - . • 

■ ^ .GCXGV:.::.!-:-' :^. .;. 

A friem^^i which mates the leaft 
^hoife, is very often maftTtifefulj fcir 
whidb reafoo, I fliould prcfti* a pru- 
dent fnead to a: ^eabus^eiKi 

CCXCVL 

What duty will a nian pierform ; 
what praifc, what honour, will he 
Ainfc wort^ (AtrcHaiirtg, at the ex- 
f^&k of kis eafe^ whcr is perfuaded 
ikit pain^ii^ llie greafieftof all evils ^ 
and what ighoounyi what bafenefs, 
will he not fubmit tO)^iA;>ofxier to 
avoid pain, if h^ jta^^decreed it the 



ioo Mortal, Refj^ections* 

Love and efteem are the firft prin- 
ciples of friendflifp/ which always is 
imperfeiSfe' where either of thefe two 
ate wanting. 

ccxcvin. 

They, who tave a firm truft on the 
Supreme Being, are powerful in his 
power, wife by his wifdom, happy by 
his happinefs> they reap the benefit 
of every divine attribute, and lofe their 
own infufficiency in the fulnefs of in- 
finite perfeftion. 

CCXCIX. 
Pitch upon that courfe of life which 
is the moft excellent^ and cuftom will 
render it the moft deUghtfiiU 

ccc. 

Whether a man intends a jife of 
pleafure or bufinefs, it is impofllble to 
purfue either, ii^^an elegant manner, 

b^v..'> '" * \\' with- 
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without the help <5f '^ood-breeding. 

When a nation biice Jbies its re- 
gard to juftice, or ceafes to look upon 
it as fomething venerable,^ jfioly, and 
inviolable J we may'' venture to pro- 
nounce, that iiich a nation, is haften* 
ing to Its ruin. 

CCCII. 

Juftice difcards party, friendfhipj 
kindred, and is always reprefented as 
blind, that we mayfuppofe her thoughts 
are wholly intent on the equity of a 
caufe, widiout being diverted or pre^ 
judiced by obje<3:3 foreign to it; 

;^ . CCCIII, - 

Integrity of nund^ as \t is aufwer^- 
able to itfelf, proportionable, and ra- 
tional, fo it is fblid and duraole s and 
the confcioufiiefs of a juft ^ behaviour 
towards mankind in general, cafts a 
H 5 ^^^ 
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good reflet£ti6n on each friendly af: 
fedion, and raifcs the enjoyment of 
triendfhip to the height. 

CCCIV. 
The confequences of a luxurious 
indulgence is as fatally detrimental to 
the body, by jMxxlucing difeafcs of marr 
ny kinds, as it is fure to render the 
mind incapable of exerting its facul- 
ties, by contradling a fottifhnefs and 
ftupidity : thus, we fee luxury, riot; 
and debauchery, are contrary to our 
real intereft and the true enjoyment 
of life. 

CCC V. 

As to delight in viewing the dit 
treffes and calamities of our fiilow- 
creatures, is Ac height of bnitaBty ; 
fo, to take a pleafure in the torture 
and pain of any creatures indifFerehfe 
ly, is as whoBy aiicj abfolutely uhna- 

tyral. 
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tural, as it is altogether fhocking and 
barbarous, 

CCCVL 
Arts and fciences feem fo well cal-. 
culated, that they arc abfblutely ne- 
ceffary to preferve people frqm idie^efs, 
which begets difcord, efFeminaqr, and 
all Ate train of evils fo deftruiiiive tv 
fociety. 

ccx:viL 

. In reiped of wit in authors, who 
endeavour to diftinguifhthemf^ves by 
j:aillery and fatire, \t inay he laid dow^ 
a&^ a rulei that 9Xk indiicreet man ig 
more hurtful than an ill-iiatured otiei 
for the latter willjonly attack his ene<o 
imcsy ^T}d thoie he wiihes ill tO( 
whereasjj the other kyures ipdii^ef^nt^ 
4y both fi-jcnds ^nd foe$ii 

CCCVIIL 

Tfee jealous man's ylwfiire, cori-» 



ft^ryto aUcdker^ arileq^firbm his dif«* 
appointmenteiKand fais whol^ life is 
fpejrt'in |)dffiiit<pf a fecrct, that def- 
troys his Jbdppinefs if he chance to 
find it*' "^y-Lr ,• ' . : .j- 
.. a.CCCIX. .. 
Refolution in an aflkffin, is, accord- 
ing to reafpni .quite as laudable as 
knowledge arid wifdom exercifed in 
the defence of an ill caufe. 

CCCX- 

The praife of an ignorant man is 
only good-will, and you fhould re- 
ceive his kindnefs as he is a good 
neighbour in fociety, and not as a good 
judge of your aiSHons in point of fame 
and reputation. 

CCCXL 

However abandoned fbtne men m^ 
have lived to vice and irreligion, yet 
Icarce evec>ane diedafealatheift^irfor, 
-rji^./ not- 



notwithflandiigihar ,>smfi3sdIbourfc of 
life mighlL»aakQ,themiof{cainw^ 
wasnQ ■Deijy$.>:jjet upoinlthdr dcath»t 
beds, they hgve acknan^^kflged thdr 
infidelity, and not only feared, but be* 
lieved, the identity jt$ Tuch a Being, 

cGcxii; ''' 

There are no nien, I believe, How- 
ever hardened in vice, who do not feet 
a check from that impartial monitbi' 
the confcience, upon commifSon of 
any ad wlilch is in its nature vile. 

CCCXIIL 
Death is the wi(h of fbme, the re-* 
lief of many,, and the end of all. 

CCCXIV. 

Death free us from oppreflion and 
violence, and fccures us from all the 
injuries of life. 

CCGXV. - 

There is no^ing^mordpermciouSs 

con- 



f«feqU0i»Wito jthe Jower part of man* 
kB3|i:Jto t]» Jwfemp^js Uvps of Ibmf 
of thofe who are fent for examples, 
who are fo defidejit in pradifing what 
thcjy preifpjh, that they are a mock to 
reUgion, aijd ;^ fandion to vice, 

True friendlhip is one of the great- 
eft bleflings upon earth ; it makes the 
cares and aiixieties of life fit eafyj 
provides us with a partner in every 
affliction to alleviate the burthen, and 
is a fure refbrt againft cvety accident 
and difficulty that can happen, 

CCCXVII. 

He that goes to court to find a 
fiiend^ will often come away without 
ope. 

cccxvui. 

There are two requifite qualities in 
4he choice of 4 fi:(9n4f h» muft be 
li.: both 



for focAsy and vkidttfi^ m^' it%hKitipa«^ 
l^le of friendftii|): chIa 

That man, that ilvil^dysf^ 
honefty upon every octiQ6h; gives rrie 
a kind of right to cheat him. 

cccxx! 

A thorough knowledge of religion, 
joined to a wrell-ipent life, are the in^ 
fallible prefervatives againft the fear of 
death j ajid not only baniih thofe hor- 
rors it commonly appears in, but ren- 
ders the pro^d pleafing and invi- 
ting. 

CCCXXL 

The Idve oFiife is fo ftrongfy ini- 
printed in our nature, from our very 
cradles, that notwitfifknding all the 
difficulties and difappdintmehtJ? 'that 
attend human iifci^ there fs'feW tWt 
^' par^ 



14^, MojDAx : R E FL is C T i OiN s/ 
ptrtjwithritofiat wkh die ^^eateft re^ 

A wicked : jnaon mayi fometimcs, 
ewdciithc:lawi Jbut never the private 
cblivittldn (jof bis own confciencei 
\|rhidi will 4lWay fting him, and be 
both judge a^kd executioner. 

eccxxiiL 

Whatever difpeniations Providence 
has thought indifpenfably neceffary, it 
is our duty to comply with, with an 
unaffedted chearfulnefs and refigna* 
tion. 

CCCXXIV. 

No man can be poor tha( .hap^^ 
enough, nor.ric^.that; cov?f5.jn>o)?c 
^an he has. ^c 

., :)GGCXXV.: :■' : 
y: -Tis, ci: wretched condition to he 
afraid of every body's tongue, when^ 

.aC'^k\ ^•.- in 
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in reality, wa flidiBid Jeftecirriflander-; 
and ill words like arrows (hot 'at):'«- 
diftance, that glifltc By>ul5 without do^ 
ing any exccuticm: thwig9>areoaiy ill 
that aie ill taken. ;Heriiihat thihfcs^ 
himiclf injured^ kt bim ^fay^ {Eitfaer.<I' 
have deferved this^ or I.havia not; if 
1 have, it is a judgment; if I havc^i 
not, it is an injuHice, and the doer of 
it has more reafon tq be Earned of 
it than the fufFerer. , 

CCCXXVL 

We are all members of one bbd}^ 
and it is our duty, and fhould be as na^ 
tural for us to help one another, as for 
the hands to help the feet, or the eyes 
die hands : without the love and car^ 
of the parts,, the whole can never ht 
preferved; and we muft aflift one 
another j J>eoaufc w? are boraVfo): 

ibcie^* "■;'"'. .'-*'. .^K'^"- '•-■'• 

CCCXXVIL 



CGGXXYH. 

,, Let tjus.bc a rule with us, never 
to deny a pardon, that does not hurt 
i^ther the^^ya: or receiver. 

We cany <Nir neighbour's crimes la 
fight, but we throw our own over our 

ihoulders. 

CCCXXIX- 

That courage and intrepidity erf" 
mind^ which difHnguifhes itfeif in 
dangers, if it is void of all regard to 
juftice, and fupports a man only in 
ihe purfuits of its own ratercft, is vi- 
cious. 

C(XXXX. 

Every man is ready to gitrf in i 
long catalogue of tliofe ^iitttes and 
good qualities he e:ip€lifh to find in 
Ihc perfon of a ftiend, but vfcry few 
of usitfe careful To culti^me diem: in 
ourfelves. 
:^ cccxxxi. 



ceocxxD 

There is afra^iAod^r^ittd^^^^ 
modeftyj the fii^ ^Votcfeidfe^g; fehy 
thing that is crifmrial; Ae lattei-, eV«5fy 
thing that is tinfirfhiewaHle : the for- 
mer is amiable, the other c6ntem]pti-« 
ble. 

CCCXXXII. 

A likenefe of inclinations in every 
particular, is ib far from being re- 
quifite to form a benevolence in two 
minds towards each other, as it is 
generally imagined, thiat I believe we 
fhall find fdme of the firmefl: fiiend-^ 
ftips to have been contrafted betweeri 
pedbns of .different humours; the 
mind being often pleaied with dioie 
perfei^ons that are bcw to it,, and 
which, it does not find among its o^ 
accompiifhments. : befide& tbd; jl jimi 
in Ibme meafure fuppUes his fsmiMr 



feds, and feli9i«Zbidlfclf at fccond 
.^bftndi pc£EB£Ssd o£jihxfb-g0od qualities 

wad eixloiiriiibnts, awhkh^'timitii the 
.poffeflSotf ofihtoii- wh»,^iitl the eye of 
the wofld, Js;ij0o}c0d g» 'ft$^ his ol^ 

:^Jd£l;;,i]J..ji-J Jiii .:.= •; .VV^a. .. . ^' 

; As fojci4hi)WlinaUop$»are abfolutely 

ipeceflStrjr :tR. the wqllrbeiog of the 

.wprid^ it^i$..the duty ;and intereft of 

each indlyidu^l to (;:heri(hand improye 

them to the benefit of mankind. 

cccxxxiy. 

We h^vc jm cnQu^ x^^^ to 
jp^ke iwi i^te, bi|^,^fiot gaough )p 
iiuke. uajioye ouc,;anpth^t^ , , 

> ^^.^ -^i: :CQGXXXMli;i lo ; r>ii'.''; 
i;;0 Among. men^ thet»:iart.>%ae wlato 
Jid.V)e^their vices; concealed i>y,W€alllv; 
ja&d. others,:; who have ^theisvviit^ 
-:<x»cBale«|; hy^vertp v 3,, : .; ^ • n; . v 
M^ CCCXXXVI. 



uceexxxv^ ^^-- ^.^ 

lit is aa .hopdbe&) tn^tumr oEitd- 
daiming of. yputh, which' has been 
pradifed by foqie mof aiiflsj todecltuoi 
againft pleafuce in.generad., J&To; .the 
way is to fhew, that the pleafureabfc 
courfe, is that which is limitted and 
governed by reafon. In thii-cafe, vir- 
tue is upon equal terms with \dce> and 
has, with all the fame indulgencies of 
defire, the advantage of fafety in ho- 
nour and reputation. 

CCCXXXVIL 
" In difputes or arguments of any 
fort, avoid as much as poiSble any 
words or aftiohs that fnjiy appear a>n- 
ceited or full- of youdclf, as it is a 
.£ire way! of adding applaufb to 'your 
vidorys or, (hould yoa btt pindied 
in jrour argamcnt,^ you m«iy> make 
your retreat with. a t}Qlqrii||^;.gvace; 
.; I and, 



^4 yi<^%4^%'i RB?^tEcnow§. 

|tnd, aa ypu< ^rvas not pofitivei- you m^f 
ic^nigb^ toj.be better infonn^ This 
hiis made feme apprewof tfaati^y of 
j3eafoning> urbcre, ivhile yi<!wi fotrcd ftf- 
firni any thing,' yoa cab'hatdly lii 
canghtvin'tn^abfucdicy,. and though 
j^ofliblyryou are endeavouring to bring 
iMrerdno&er to your opinion, which 
is firaxfy fiked, you leem. onLy to de- 
fire information from hinu 

CCCXXXVIIL 
There is fcarce a ftate of life, or 
ftage in it, which, docs not produce 
changes and resolutions in ^e niind 
rf man t our fchemiel* of tfibught ia 
mfencyv »e loft in dicrfE of youth; 
iheie too take a di^renit turn in man- 
hdbd i, 'tiiLdd age often'^ItiMds us bi6k 
into our former vohacj. 

cccxxxtx;^^ 

r En<^iril!(^aft(»tap]^fsi att^^ 

zu;:r ^ '^ for 



con^blatioxi itndfiaqpfiortfngl oiie^ Atf 

Ijopa for -in ^j^ world^ift «bntantiiicBifc 
If we aim; at ^iisay. thing iiighdr^ \9lt 
iliaU meet witbunOtiitng;bu/t^rief and 
difappointments. A man fhotikl dl^ 
red all his flu(Mes and bndeavoiirsti at 
making him&lf.eafy now^ .^and happ^ 
hereafter. . . / . 

cccxu 

It is a Bcceflaiy, and ihould he ^ 
indii^enisJ^ rMl5t in li£e» j. to contra^ 
our . deiir^s ta our. circumjOtanoeS;! ^ aqd 
whatever ejgj^i^tions we. Qiay Iwyc, 
to live witl^iifi jdi^ w^pafe. df what w«» 
aaually ps^^. . ;^ .^.^^ ;- .^ ^ , t 

Natnrc d^ii^its^ in idbLe moll plain 
and fim^lc #tt»$ ev4^ ai^ki^ 
- i 2 xoaxv^ 



man, keeps tti/^^6rieKiiifli> . Herbs are 
the ibcMir^^^dili'j^p^ jgihoftiiat^ 
siftdifiefhisf thc/third^i Man falls up- 
on every thingjdSt comes in his way, 
never confideripg,, that exercife and 
temperance are me beft prefervatives 
J&oin miift 6? li« (M)ird€W incident to 
iitonkhidfV^ Reformer throws off all 
fa^)erflmtttis;"the latter prevents thfetn : 
exercife often prevents a growing dif- 
temper; temperance ftarves it. 

CeCXLIL 

Virtue ^d decency Are :fo nearly 
felatcd,' that it is difficult to feparate 
theni firoitt eadi other, btitiri dur ima- 
'ginatiotos. - "- '> ^^'^^ - 

' To be liidifFcnait andiie^igcnt, in 

refpedti of *what any tme thinks of you, 

i^licoverEi not'Only an anogaitt temper, 

■^bult an ^ahatiidoiked. diiJiDfitioo;. . ^ 

^ '^ : CCCXLIV. 



M69fA.i:' -^Rirjfife cmavM t^ji^. 
c-si .--MrU GCneXIirlV^ p.q^s?! ,■..(;»,■, 
'f'^s it W^ ^pm^juiisbsheyimtD'^-. 

viplehce, ffll^ is^^'JwdharftWnhodcflgii. 

nfever to ^cbrflttik'o^ifacgui/ii v r • r ■« 

■'■ ^•a^ *^rIJ 5*u. ^j;^niri-.::^f^.)t 
. Fajtfe humouj: ,^ngrin<ir^^^ 

Tcafonj purfuesno-ppij^ Jithef^^f W3^^ 

rality or inftru(3ion; J^tJ^lu(^ 

oaly for the fake of beiog/p. ,.,, ^ 

CGCXI^^^ i ;v.^ 
There is one getieralmiftake among 
.nain refp€(St of educating our -child- 
ren: that 'in our daugHters we t^e 
care of their p^o»8, and negUd thda: 
minds; in our fons we are^ib intent 
upon adorniii§| theit'^inds, that we 
wjlotiy^neglied): their^lbodHop,^ ^fVom 
^s wrong imanagemcnttiiiW^JB^Qq^j^t- 
ly '^obforvsES' a mMiVriiJfoi^ ^i^f i^t 
before he iB.diitinguiiSiedM^^ 



1*1 B M&siA i '•^■Ktft net ions. 

fcaft nc^i^ «Ff Ittid^^bft^ti* o*er hand» 
^vtmtiniHiH^iiibptv^ "of her years, 
is bttt of^flte %Hi<i fiegleaed. 

The varMTeii^f? of that paffion, 
which depends Iblely on capricioufnefs 
and humour, lind undergoes the fre- 
quent &ciceffions of alternate hatred 
and love; Mstvedion and inclination^ 
muft of neceffity crcatft' continual dif- 
turbance, land t^lguft. and help to pall 
what is immediately ei^oyed in the 
way of friend&ip and ibciety; and,, 
in the end^ extinguifh ih a manner the 
very inclination to\tard8 friendihip and 
bumaii com»iei»e*, i ; im b i j 

' ' TKere ia rite jiirffidft fo^wiiwrfel, or 
fteals ftrto- flife^jcart •mbri? imperccp* 
abl^v ftftd^ confers itfelfWRder more 
da|iti(bi tfeaft$)ride^' jttid'f et, at tbe 



«|^r9e dtmi thec^siw* any ^g^e yk^ 

<iition, wJ»ch is 'iM)t fujl^d^ 
tinguifh in ij^ t^l\ the fccret feeds of 
pride, and, pn the conti;a^j| to fink, the 
foul into the loweft flate^t humilit^^^ 

Whoever i$: reaUy brave^ has alwaj* 
. this comfort when he is opprefled, tb^ 
he knows hinafelf fuperiw to thpfe 
?who injiure him j} for the greateft pow- 
^r. on t^tk can no iboaerdo him that 
il^ury, but the brave i»iaa can miakft 
l«Qi|elf greater by forgiving it. » .. 

The moft difficult pioiiiice in £nend^ 
ihip, is letting* a man fee his hulu and 
errors ; which ihoi^i if ppfilbley be 
£> cpntrived, that he aiay percdre c^ 
advke is: given him, not fb jBucfa[,^ 
pleafe ourfelv.es, as for hisrqwn 9^y^ 



tage: the reprcpj:l|cy xbereforc of a 
fggpd, ,fl?^uy,lS^lw8y^,j3e &n&ly juft, 

gcA mwi Aiab fe* (bftened and huma- 
irired by ^fe*<^{bip, carihbt bear fre- 
quent reproaches ; either it muft quite 
fink under the oppreflion, or abate 
cbiiflderabf^'df the value and efteen> 
if liad forhnn who befiows them. 

: CCCLIL 

"TC^e proper bufinefs of friendship, 
is *to infpire life and courage ; and a 
foul, thus fuppbrted, oiit-does itfelf : 
^Ifcreas, if it. be iinexpiededly de- 
||^f4 of tihoTefuccQurry^itiroops and 
langmflies. ..,• ^- r.oiif/>>- . • 

Ijt is har^./qr^a imii.Jto a 

^Y^y ^f^l>W truth, who is always 
in^ battle or, a triun^phi 
jV ' ' ' CCCUV. 



turn their difadv*ttage3 '^d' tiuf 'ovvtt' 
profit, is more cop^rspry Jo nature, than 
death, poyerty:v9l';gricf,ii>^ iuay^hing 
wlii^h ,gan,p|ff;<^^^ o\tir{\fe(i)^ .or^tirk 
ciin^ftance?.,^ ..,^!. , - .-.ri^^^xvr'iv. ;:.:;i-)p 

It is a hard and nic^ fujpje^ fpy.^. 
man tofpeak of hinifelf j it grates bis: 
own heart to fay any thing of dif. 
paragement, and the reader's ears, to 
hear any thing of praife from him. 

Courage, :tiurt grows itom conffihx^ 
tipn, very,.t)ftenibrfakcs Wman wbotf 
he has occafion for it; and^ ^cii it' 
is a kind of inftiii^' in^e foul, breakf 
out pn all ocaifibnd withoutrjndgntint 
or di&r^tioeu. That eoQritge,- wh!c3i' 
proceeds froiri^ a feflftf of otir tiotyi-' 



^mAifwtffi jJifefeWf of offending Him 
Ihat madait^.^a^^^^yis in ^.uniform 
manner, and ^c^^iftg to the didates 

tiK<^tx±ttifitoliiifear of^ joined to 

4rpa][rtk»*;si AOixk^ ^ preferva- 

|}y|ll of ii^>i initiates ;^ the reliihesof 
^^jand caft? * glpom over the whole 
^ce<^.nal;urfi asjt Is mprally impoffi* 
1)1^ wp fhoul4. take any real delight in 
that which.. we every momewt pf our 
Ijves are in di^ead of lofing^ 

eccLVia 

• By making the pjrefervadon of life 
Ijpiji^a fecond^ concmi, ltn4 the di- 
Sf^t^ of it oufr principal {carCi that 
Wi^-h(t fouf){l ikfi bisft m^dKxi^ to ^e- 
^^e^Iili^ witj^ttbeing-o^cir^llici^ 
^^:X^.i^.[py^^y ^s^ fail to 

§flmi: iiis,5v^i^«t fdfeity, whichis 
^jjo the 



Moral K^tt^t^toi^i. it% 

Nothing procures a hiah mott cJfi 
teem and lefi idivyi'.iBbm the whole 
cbmpany, d&aiidf he xshiDofc^ ithe part 
of a madei^kofi withotoC eingii^ng Jfc. 
itdly on either fide in adif^c. Tfeft 
^Vcs him the charadler of inipartialv 
furm(hes him with an op^rtunity dF 
fifting things to the bottom, fhewirrjj; 
his judgment, and of fotoetitoes riwii 
king handfome ctompliinents to each 
of the contending parties. 

' 6CCLX. 

• -All happiiie^ifeiwl fd«u>ity, iiirtft 

^rd t<>iMrhl2i<ii8'fiitui^, a»d all pfei^ 

corttent6dnt6ii-aWd eaf^, in refped Kf 

what * >(>^fent, Is fotftilcd bv atKi 




c^^&. 



dlisldhd j^ -^ntfli/hai^^^ thfc Sprites; 
to^^cfe^'gltiif aiM''iiirfv#M^ ippear- 
aiijic; tratil'^ort^a beybiM a p6wer of 
cfittintaiia. '*"■' •^••' •^''-^-'•' ■ 

■^VThotign ^n inclination tb eafe, and 
a Ipye of moderate cbfiatibh and reft 
prom ai^oq, ^be as na;turaland ufeful 
to us as the inclination we have to- 
wards fleep ; yet an exceffive love of 
reft, and a confra6ted averfion to adtion 
and employment, muft be a difeafe in 
the mind, equal to that of a lethargy 
la the body. .. 

.•Hijmcwi: apd ridicule .In an ill- 
natured man, is too often employed 
in gratifying a i>arbarous and inhu- 
fJfaii wit,: by^iHMr% iip^ and 

(terftentibn, atid toakiMg ^whble faini- 
te unhapp^O^lf,^ bcfi& the ^iom- 



g^n,.' h^ is o^e. of ,tl?6^ .w^ nxfife 
chievous creatures that can ?j^te;i: ij:^^ 
a civil fociety :^ his fafije will chiefly 
fall on thqfe who » ought to b^.thc 
jnoit exempt from it: viitufe, merit. 
and every thing that is .praile-worttn^ 
will be made the fubjedl of raillery*ak^ 
ridicule. 

:.^^.rccLxni. /^ "^ Z'';'^ 

A wife man confiders WMt' fic 
wants, and the fool what he alx>an^ 
m : the wife man is hdppy whiep h^ 
gains his own. approbation, and'tiib 
fpol when he rieconiminds himfelf to 
die applaiife bf^thofe about him.' 

:_. ; :_,^ ^.CCCLXiy.. .• :, ... ,,^ 
;: Mw generally of:;th4jgrffrteft,^ 
md): {hiniog partSy^ anp^e^i^ 
ated by. raml^ttop^.;an4rTi^^ \fj!l^ 



't±6 HiCCRAIiaR£PliBCTjraM^. 

-principle of adtion iSixMig^aiiii womeii 
than in men»n , y- y^ y 

TiAmaii, whofe fortune is plentiful, 
fltfcws all estoTfi his douritcSnance, and 
confidence in his behaviour, which he, 
that is undet^' wants atid difficulties, 
cannot aflume. It is thus with the 
ftite of the mind : he that governs his 
droughts with the everlaftihg rules of 
reaibn and ienfe, mufl have'fbniething 
for inexpreflibly graceful in his words 
and adions, that every circumftanc0 
xnuO: become him. 



GGCLXVI... 



.»A' 



- As it is an argufif^ht -^f a light 
xxaodi to thin&'thie ipi^orfe^f duffielves 
fys the impe^a^&^iB of buv^pedbns^ 
ib^isiequoljjnbdow^^^i^ taV^eoiir- 

• *i'ai fclves 



Kbrt'tiptinrffenj^. advantages wc nuy 

CCCLXVII. ■ 

No woman Vcarf l^eiriiandfbme by 
tibi^^f^rce of features ;|J[oh^, any otorc 
dian {be can be witty QQly:by thehe^ 
of fpeecb. 

y CCCLXVIIL ;/;. 

The man. of falfe humour^ bdiig. 
kicapafelc of any thing but mock re* 
prefentatibns, his ridicule is always 
pcrion^l^ and aimed at the yicious mm 
or th/e Wfiter, not at thei vice or die 
writing^. 



Learning, like travelling, znd alf 
ether methods of improving, as it 
ftirniflies good lenfe,. fojit mafaoia; 
filly .man ten diou^d times more: 
infugtt«bk>. by. fuppJymg variei^ dT 
matter to^ liis itnpertia^tv, and gt^^ 



IgS ' ^^9^^f L^REPlECTIOJfS. 

ing hin)^ ^m Qp||ortuai(y of abounding 
in abfurdju^^. 

CCCLXX. 

.PlcafurCi when it is a man*s chief 
purpoie, difappoints itfclf; and, the 
conftant application to it, palls the fa* 
culty of enjoying it, though it leaves 
the fenfe of our inability for that we 
wifti, with a dif-relifh of every thing 
elfe. Thus the intermediate feafons 
of a man of pleafure, are more heavy 
than one would impofe on the greatefl 
criminal : he is an utter flxanger to 
the pleafing refledions in the evening 
of a well-fpent day, qr the gladnefs 
of heart, or the quickneis of ipirit, in 
the morning after profound deep or 
indolent (lumbers* 

CCCLXXL 

Whilft we pnjoy health, the latter 
part of lifc» in the eye of reafon, is 

certainly 
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cjertainly the inofV^ligrK^. ' Tliif me- 
mory of a well-fpent yoiith^ gives a 
peaceable, unmixed; ind elegant plea- 
furc to the mind; and'' as to all the 
rational and worthy enjoyttients 'Of our 
being, the cpnfcience of a gckxi fame, 
the contemplation of another life, the 
rcfpedl and commerce of honejft men, 
our capacities for fuch enjoyments are 
enlarged by years. 

: CCCLXXir. 

: There k no fociety or converfation 
to be kept up in the world without 
good nature, or fomething which 
mtift bear its appearance, or fupply its 
place : for this reafon mankind have 
beea forced to invent a kind of arti- 
ficial humanity, which is what we ex- 
prcfs by the word good-breeding. 

- CCCLXXMI. 

The appearances ofhunianity ren- 
K ^^^ 



der a man wonderfully popular and 
beloved, Vfjdtn ihiey are founded up- 
on real good-nature ; but> wkfeout it, 
s^rt like bjppoorify in religion, or a 
bare ferm of holinefsy which, when it 
k difcovered, tnakes ^ num more de-- 
tteilable than^prpfeifed impiety. 

/CCCLXXIV. 

It is moft ridiculoufly ahfurd, to 
fee angry with a man becaufe he does 
not apprehend the force, of your rea- 
fons, or give w^sak ones, of his own : 
if you argue for reputatipn, this makes 
your vidtory the eafier ^ Jhe i^ certain- 
ly, in all refpedts, an objefl: of your 
pity, rather than anger j and, if he 
cannot comprehend what you do, you 
ought to thank nature for her favours, 
who has given you ib ihuch the clearer 
underftanding^ ^ 

CCCLXXV. 
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eccLXXv. 

-. An c^thufiaft in religion, is like 

. an ohftinate clown ; and a ^perftitious 

..man, is like an infipid courtier,. En^ 

tbuliafin has fomething in it of mad- 

nefi, aa fuperftition has of folly* 

CCCLXXVr 

Jealoufly puts a woman often in 
mind of an ill thing that fhe would 
hot otherwife perhaps have thought 
of; and fills her imagination with 
fuch unlucky ideas, as in time grow 
familiar, excite defire, and lofe all 
the fliame and horror which might at 
firft attend it- 

CCCLXXVIL 
The gifts, of nature, and accom- 
plifhments of art^ are valuable only as 
they are exerted in the interefts of 
virtue, or governed by the rules of 
honour. 

K2 CCC1.1&XN\\\. 



i32 R^^Rj^X. R^FfcECTIONS^ 

^^^CLxxvm. 

There i^ not any paffion ever been 
attended w^ more ifaital confequeir- 
<:es, cf ^dorie'more real harm in the 
world, than' a furious mifguided zeal. 
Zeal, wheii it diftinguilhes itfelf in 
advancing iiioraiity, and promoting the 
good and mutual happinefs of man- 
kind in general, is laudable and praife- 
worthy ; but, when the inftruments he 
works with are racks and gibbets, 
when he imprifbns mens perfons, con- 
fifcates their eftates, ruins their fami- 
lies, and. burns the body to fave the 
foul, of fuch it may be pronounced 
(whatever he itMty. think of his faith 
and religiaft) that Jiis faith is vain, 
.and his religion lanprofit^leb 

CCCLX3dX/ 

.. It ii aja;arguineptof a loofe, un- 
\governed .i^fad^, to be afieded with 

. ^'■'"'^^'' . ."' *■ '^r ","■ the 
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the promifcUous approbation of the 
generality of mankind ; and a man of 
virtue, flioujd be too delicate for ib 
coarfe an appetite for fame. Men of 
honour fliould endeavour only to pleafe 
the worthy j and the rrxan of mefit 
fliould defii'e to be tried .only by per- 
sons of the fame flamp. 

cecLxxx. 

"' In order to keep that temper in the 
courfe of an argument, which is fo 
difficult, and yet lb neceflary, you may 
pleafe to confider, that nothing can 
be more unjuft or ridiculous, than to 
be angry with another becaufe he is 
hot of your opinion. The interefts, 
education, and means, by which men 
attain their knowledge, are fo very dif- 
ferent, that it is impoffible they fliould 
all think alike; and he has, at leafl:, 
as much reafon to be angty with you, 
K3 ^ 
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^ you with K|im. SoiAetimes, to keep 
yourfelf cool;^ it may be of fervice to 
afk youffelf fairly, wHat might have 
been your opinion, had you all the 
biaffes of education and intereft your 
adverfary niay poffibly have ? But, if 
you copteiid for the honour of vidory 
alone, you may lay down this as ai) 
infallible maxim, that you cannot make 
a more falfe ftep, or give your antago- 
nift a greater advantage over you, than 
by falling into a paflion. 

CCCLXXXI. 

OEconomy in our affairs, has the 
fame effect upon our fortunes, which 
goodrbreeding has upon our convcr-* 
fationj there is a pretending beha-f 
viour in both cafes, whidi, inftead 
of making mep efteemed, renders 
them both Ruferable and contempti- 
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CCCLXXXIL 
, * Men fliould teware of being cap-^ 
rivaled by a kind of (avage philofo^ 
phy, women by a thoughtlefs gallan- 
try : where thefe precaiitioiis are not 
obferved, the nbian often degenerates 
into a cynick, the woman into a 
coquette -, the man grows" Tulte'n and 
ihorofe, the woman impertiiient an4 
jfantaflical. 

CCCLXXXIIL 
No order of perfbns ihould think 
diemfelves too confiderable to be ad- 
vifed ; it is not quality, but innocence, 
which excmjpts men from reproof: 
nee and foUy ought to be attacked 
whecever diey arc met with, and es- 
pecially ^vdien they are placed in high 
^d confpicuous ftations of lif^t 

fcccLxxx:iv. 

F^ humour delights much in 
K 4 jc)irais^r^x 



m^ickrj y;^ focha 

man> whether he expofes, by it, vice 
and folly, laiUry aridi av^ce ; or, on 
tilQ q^i^^iyviisifltue aind wifdom, pain 
af}4pQyi^rtyiiir:,::: 

^\ ] He,, who iri|)oflfefied of felfe notions 
of . hu wpiVbriis \gcinerally wonderfully 
unlucky, infomuch, that he will bite 
the hand that feeds him, and endea- 
vour to ridicule both friends and foes 
indifferentl]^ ; for, having but fmall ta- 
lents, he nwkft be merry where he 
can, not where he (hould. 

CCCLXXiVL 

A man, who IS but a nifeer fpedator 
of what pafTc^ arpund. Ijiai, and not 
engaged in,?f)minercesi>f a^y. confide- 
ration, is bui.an.Ul, Judgi^ of the fer, 
cret motions^^qf^e heart ofBuan 5 and 
hy. what degr?^ i^ i^*(^v^a};fdy.tam^ 

, . fuch 
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liach vifible alterations in the fariic pcr- 

CCCLXXXVIL 
There is *n authority due to diftrcfs ; 
and, .as none of the humati^ ^ face ar^ 
above the reach of forrow^none ftiould 
be above the hearing the voice of it, 
however incapable they may be to re- 
lieve it. 

CCCLXXXVIII. 

Too much diffidence or prefump- 
tion, upon account of our pcrfons, are 
equally faults; and both arife from 
the want of knowing, or rather en- 
deavouring to know ourfclves, and for 
what we ought to be valued or ne- 
gledled. 

crcLxxxix. 

To enjoy life and health is a con- 
ftant feaft ; we fhould not think plea- 
fiire neceflary j but, if poffible, to ar- 
rive at in equality of mind. It is asr 
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mcaEDi ^fx>! bs ,^:?gpye4 upon occafions 
of good fortune^ as to be dejected ia 
circuinftances of .diftrcfs. Laughter, 
in or^ ^condition, is as unmanly as 
Af eepang jin tne other. We Ihould not 
form our MmSs^^ to expeft tranfport 
ocL every '^tiifioii, but tec^ how 
tb m^€'''it^ofttiC^^ to be out 0f 
pain. 
' ' cccxc. 

The mediufn between a fop and a 
floven, is what. a. man of fenfe would 
endeavour to keep; and, if any thing, 
he fliouj^d always appear jn a drefs ra- 
ther above than below his fortune ; as, 
a handfome fuit of cloaths will feldoni 
fail of procuring, an additional refpedt, 
eipecially from the inferi(]^ part of 
mankind (who are the grcateft num- 
ber) and are tPQ apt to ju4gofrom ^p-- 
pcaran£es:pn)y^,wit]bK>!atw^ to 

merits 



inetit, cxr the inttinfic tvor^ 

Ion, '•' ■' ■■■^'■^ ■■ ' ' 

cccxcr; ^ 

. There is not a more jnclancholly 
objedt, than a imn wh^ }ias his head 
turned with religious, enthufiafm. A 
perfon that is crazed, though with 
pride or malice, is a fight very mor- 
tifying to human nature^ but when 
the diftemper arifes from any indif- 
creet fervours of devotion, or too in- 
tenfe an application of the mind to its 
miftaken duties, it deferves our com- 
paflion in a more particular manner. 
We may however learn this leflbn 
from it, that fince devotion itfelf 
(which one would be apt to think 
Could not be too warm) may difbrdeir 
tfie mind, unlefs its heats are tem- 
pered with caution and prudence, we 
Should be patticular ly careful to keep 



OTf'rfeaioh iis'^tod is poffi^ to 

gcfafd od^felveS'^ in ail jpafis* of life, 
d^ihft the inftii^nce of paflion, ima- 
ginationy tin3 cohftltutlon* 



There is a neceflaiy caution to be 
obferved in reipedl to thofe who are 
f(^ of arguing, that, when you have 
gained the advantage over your anta- 
gonift, don't pu{h it too far 5 it is fuffi- 
cient.to let your adverfaryfee it is in 
your power, but you are too generous 
to make ufe of it 

CCCXCIII. 

' As folly and inconfideratenefs are 
die foundation of infidelity, the* great 
pillars and fupport of it 'are,^ither a 
vanity of appearing wlfer than 'the reft 
bf mankiAd, or an oftentaition of cou- 
lee in defpifing the terrors of another 

NffOtld> 
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worlds whiich have fo great an influence 
on what they call weaker pjunds -, or Aa 
averfion to a belief that mull cut tiictfjk 
off from many of thpfe pleafures they, 
propofe to themfelves, and fill them 
with remorfe for m^njr^f thofe they 
have already tafted. 

CCCXCIV; 

Juftice feems moft agreeable to di>5 
nature of the Deity, and mercy to that 
of man. A Bebg, who has nothing 
to pardon in himfelf, may rewaril 
every man according to his works; 
but he, whofe very beft adions muft 
be feenwith grains of allowance, can- 
not be too mild, moderate, and for- 
giving ; for this realbn, among all the 
monftrous charadlers. in human na- 
ture, there is none fo odious, norin-- 
deed fo exquifitely ridiculous, a$ that 
of a rigid fevere temper in aworthleis 
.man. CCCX.CV> 
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. CGCXCV. 
- We gerick^^ fbrdi feeh ideas of 
people at fiift fight, feis ^f»^ at* hard- 
ly evc^ piitfdidted to lay afide after- 
wards : for ^kh rea£>n a man (hould 
furcly endeayovur to render his appear- 
ance graceful,, ajpkd remove as far as in 
him lies whatever may be difagreeable 
or wcomely. 

ccx:xcvL 

In the education of children it muft 
be allowed, that fo much of dancing, 
at leaft, as belongs to the behaviour, 
and an handfbme carriage of the bo- 
dy, is extremely ufeful, if not abfolute- 
ly neceflary. 

CCCXCVIL , 

. A nioderate knowledge, ia- the little 
rules of good^bcecding, ia abfolutely 
neceffary, as it gives a man fome af- 
furance, and makes him eaiy in all 

com- 
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companies"; ahd, foirVwant of which, 
4iiany a nawft of i]enfe/Rnd:l€a0ning has 
jixade but an aiikwar4 ^d ridiculcHiS 
fort of figure in a pplit^jaflbnotbly, • 

cccxcv^rii 

As the entire conqueft of* our pat» 
fions appears fo difficult a work to 
fomc, I would advife thofe, who d(^- 
fpair of it, to attempt a lefs difficult 
tafk, and only do their endeavours to 
regulate them. 

CCCXCIX. 

It is an unaccountable confiderati-^ 
on, that a creature, like man, who is 
fcnfible of fo many weaknefles and im»- 
perfedions, fhould be actuated by a 
love of fame : that vice and ignorance, 
imperfc6tion and mifery, fliouki Con- 
tend for praife, and endeavour as much 
as poffible to make ^emfelves otgeds 

of admiratiom * 

CCCC. 
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! CCCC. 
, It vrould be an admirable im- 
provement of what is generally termed 
gopd-breeding^ if nothing were to pafs 
among us fqi: agreeable, which was the 
leaft tranfgreffion againft that, rule of 
life called decorum, or regard to de- 
cency. 

CCCCI. 

There is nothing, which muft end, 
to be valued for its continuance : it is 
thus in the life of a man of fenfe ; a 
fhort life is fufficient to manifeft him- 
felf a man of honour and viitue ; 
when he ceales to be fuch, he has 
lived too long ; and, while he is fuch, 
it is of no confequence to him how 
long he (hall be fo, provided he is fo 
to his life's end. 

CCCCII. 

.. He only is a great ipan, who can 

negleft 
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iiegledt the applauife' of the multitude, 
aid enjoy hittifelf iridep^ildant df its 
favour. ■ This is indt'fed' ^fti krduoufe 
tafkj but It (hould comjfort a glorious 
i^irit, that it is the hlglieft ftep to 
which human nature can arrive. THt 
iimph, applatife, acclat^ition, are dear 
to the mind of man ; but it is ftiir a 
more exquifite delight, to fay to your- 
felf, you have done well, than to hear 
the whole human race pronounce you 
glorious, except you yourfelf can join 
with them in your own refledtions. 
A mind, thus equal and uniform, may 
be deferted by little fafliionable ad- 
mirers and followers, but will be ever 
had in reverence by fouls like itfelf. 

CCCCIIL: , r 

Pleafure, when it feizes the whole 
man, he fo addids himfelf to it, that 
it will not give him Icifiire for any 
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good office in life which contradi(9! 
the gaiety cf the prefent hour. Yoi* 
may indeed pbferve, in people of plea- 
fure,, a cert^ complacency and ab-. 
fence of all feverity, which the habit 
of a loofe unconcerned life gives them ; 
but tell the man of pleafure your fe- 
cret wants, cares, or forrows, and you 
will find he has given up the delicacy 
of his paflions to the cravings of his 
appetite: he little knows the perfe(5l 
joy he lofes for the difappointing gra- 
tifications he purfues. 

CCCCIV. 

We cannot be too careful in re- 
ftrdning the intoxicating paffions of 
youth, left the purity of their manners 
(hould be ftained with them ; for the 
firft fteps to vice feem, too often, to be 
only innocent amufements, a civil com- 
pliance with cuftom^ and a liberty they 

muft 
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muft allow themfelves in ordei- to 
pleafe ; virtue may come, by degrees,- 
to b? thought too fevere an enemy to 
pieafure and fbcicty, and even contrary 
to nature, bccaufe it oppofes inclina- 
tion. 

CCCCV. 

Virtue, which of all excellencies 
and beauties, is the chief and moft 
amiable ; thaty which is the prop and 
ornament of human affairs 5 which up- 
holds communities, maintains- union, 
friendfliip, and correfpondence among 
men; that^ by which countries, as 
well as private families, flouriQi and 
are happy ; and, for want of which, 
every thing comely, conl^icuous, great, 
and worthy, muft perifh and go to 
ruin, That fingle quality^ thus benefi- 
cial to all fociety, and to mankind in, 
general, is found equally a happinefs 

L 2 '^^'i^ 
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and good to each creature in particu- 
ciilar ; andls ih~at by whlcftT'alone rn^n 
can be happy, and without which he 
khuftbd^Aiferibte. V . ; 
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An Alphabetical Arrangement of Moral 
Virtues "with their oppofite Vices ^ and 
various other SubjeSky with proper 
References to thofe pai^iicular Sentences 
in ickich they are aiJlinSlly treated of 

The Whole together forming 

A compleat and copious INDEX. 
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Advice^ I43, 
Actions, 262. 
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HEAD I. 

Precepts and Advice^ 

AColIeftion of moral and ufeful 
inftruftions towards the condud: 
of life, if attentively pcrufed, 
will be found of great help, by way of 
grammar, in the right forming of the 
mmd ; and though fuch precepts may be 
fome while in taking root, yet they will 
naturally excite us to ^ ^w&at^>^H ^ 
pradlice, fo as to fcu\^\5ciw^^ ^^^^ ^' 
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HEAD I. 

Precepts and Advice, 

AColIeftion of moral and ufeful 
inftru6lions towards the condud: 
of life, if attentively pcrufed, 
will' be found of great help, by way of 
grammar, in the right forming of the 
mmd ; and though fuch precepts may be 
fome while in taking root, yet they will 
naturally excite us to ^ ^wfex^>^^ <S 
pradlice, fo as to fcu\^\5ciw^^ ^^^^ ^" 
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gular habit with double force : and fuch 
as through a miftaken pride negledl them, 
will be found to ftand moft in need 
thereof: phyfick is not of lefs ufe for 
being difagrceable. 

The knowledge of life hath its progrefs 
as much as aay other art or fcience *, and 
fuch as by reading the obfervation of 
thofe who have gone before them, learn 
to fet out where the former age hath left 
off, will like the wren that foars on high 
under the eagle's wing, take at lall: tlie 
higheft Sight : life is a deep (take ; and 
woyld any man wifb to play deep at a 
game of (kill before he hath improved 
himfelf, by looking over the beft players. 

Examples go beyond precepts, be- 
caufe we mind more what we fee than 
what we hear j but ftill the ear hath its 
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The minds of men differ like foils, 
which are more or lefs improvable, and 
yet will in general want fome cultiva- 
tion. * 

The fool will not take advice, and the 
wife man thrnks he can do without it •, but 
there are degrees of wifdom which are 
attained to, not by infpiration but by 
ftudy ; the wife man muft not therefore 
imitate the fool in his folly. 

When we hear precepts we fancy them 
made for others, inftead of applying them 
to ourfelves, and rather read by way of 
criticifing the author thart improving by 
him. 

A young man cannot tell what he (hall 
like : when his prefent fuuation alters, he 
muft learn the road from thofe who have 
gone it before. 
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H E A D II. 

Conduct. 

/^.UR life is our all; and therefore 
not to be fported away frond mo- 
mentary confiderations. 

It is fafer to take advice than to give 
it: they who err from counfel have 
feme body to lay the fault on ; they err 
not at all. 

Mankind are generally governed in 
opinion as well as aftion by fclf-intcreft : 
the man'who gives his opinion where it 
may well be fpared, in oppofition to in- 
terefted pejfon$, is therefore pretty fure 
to give offence without being able to 
convince. 

When doubtful what to fpeak, choofe 
lilence : fo likewife m A^xxViX. ^Vy^xxx. •*&- 
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ing, choofe the fafeU fidc^ which is in- 
aftion; 

We wifh for a long life, and yet are 
continually looking out for violent diver-* 
fions that make it feem (horter. 

In every thing we do or fay, we ought 
not only tobe jiiftified to ourfclves, but 
alfo in regard to the natural confequences 
others may draw from them. 

Regulate your thoughts well, and your 
aftions will follow in courfe : hypocrify ' 
is odious in common life as well as in 
religion. 

It is impoflible to pleafe every body j 
therefore be civil to all, intimate with 
few. 

A falfe charafter cannot long be fup-» 
ported ; to attempt it is odious. 

They that (hew th^^ co\\t\. ^.Y^^»SR.'. 
will feldom mcetviitVv \x. v ^vx^ -^'^"^"^ 
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mod amiable as fcem to aim at nothing, 
and to adl from nature. 

A cunning man is the wife man's mi- 
mick, and is always found out, ever after 
diftrufted. 

Few men are well fpokc of, but fuch 
as Hand in no body's way. 

That behaviour is beft which from its 
confequences is mod ufeful to fociety^ 
though in the end it may prove ia this life 
only its own reward. 

It is prudent to wink at fecret injuries 
when they cannot be prevented or punifli- 
ed s fmcea meer outward fliew of refent- 
ment ferves only to make an enemy irre- 
concilable from a fenfe that he hath 
^ been difcovered and cannot be forgiven. 

The pleafure of getting the better of 
another in trifling things is iover in the 
pojScOion i hut that of ^mug^ H<«;i xa V\^ 
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humour begins when the other ends, and 
lafts much longer from refledlion. 

It Js dangerous to difpenfe with matters 
of form : they ferve as traps to catch men 
alive in, where they may be hurt or let 
go at another man's pleafure. 

There is more (kill wanting to be idM 
than bufy, fo as to keep up the fpirits, 
diverfify thoughts, and not fuffcr them' 
to make too ftrong a fold. 

The mind of man is fatigued by farijfc-i 
nefs, even in conftant profperity. 

Woman confults her heart, not hei^ 
head ; and is therefore lefs than matt 
to be argued with, becaufe the more flie^ 
is^ in the wrong the lefs fhe likes to fee it 
proved. 

The way to preferve is to ufe the fame"* 
means as in acquiring. 
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! To judge rightly of the fitnefs of ouif 
aftions, as alfo of the opinion mankind 
httvc of them, we Ihould divcft ourfclves 
of felf-love fo far as to fancy other men 
in our place, and we in theirs. 

Mankind is lefs fenfible of the good 
than of the tvil that befalls them. 

Profperous perfons fliould never vaunt 
of it before fuch as have no intereft in 
their profperity. j envy creates hatred, as 
pky does love. 

Young men may be fure they will think 
hereafter as old men do now : had they 
not better therefore endeavour to think fo 
»tfirft? 

When perfons aft inconfiftently, fbmc* 
times well and fometimes ill, it .is not 
uncharitable to pronounce that their natu- 
ral difpofition is bad j and that their good 
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aftions proceed either from intereft or 
vanity. * ^ 

Blufliing as well as palcnefs are both 
theelFoftsof moreor'lefs fear; modcit 
fear fetches the fpirits up to help, fear of 
real danger drives them quite away. 
It is of great ufe to have a modeft coun- 
tenance, though the heart be not really 
affefted. 

Scurrility premeditated implies malice; 
when fudden, is rafli and conftitutionaV 
always repented of, and only to be checks 
ed by filence, or avoiding lubjdfts that 
provoke it. • 

Man within himfelf (hould imitate the^ 
fyftem of nature ; wherein, by the ob- 
lique pofitvon and motion of the earth, a' 
variety of feafons is maintained. Same- ' 
nefs creates languor, variety ev^^ Xf:^ \sNKk- 
derate cxcefs dvff\pa\ss \\.\ \svx\. ^^ ^"^^ 
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like. the fun, keep within the tropicks, 
or the bounds adapted to the nature of 
9KU1, io as not to difturb that equaUty 
of imnd^ which as the fountain, muft 
Keraain pure, whatever happens to the 
ftream. 

The morning, is the thne for adlion, 
the evening, for contemplatiofi> if you 
expeft foft repofe. 

It is beft to fleep over every refolution 
of confequence ; and between^ the timo- 
rous refolution taken during the languor 
of the nfght, and the rafhoefs occafioned 
by the freflinefs of the morning, the me- 
dium ixdil be found to be the truth. 

Whe^ver there is high play, cheating 
will fooner or later take place ; the confe- 
^uence will be either to dupe or to be 
^uped. / 
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High play may feem at firft to intro- 
clqce a m^a into what is farfely called 
good company ; but he will be foon 
thought a fharpcr that is not found to be 
a: bubble. 

Gamefters rifle money that is necefiary 
for ufe, in order to get other money 
which they can do without : is not this 
unequal? Lofs gives them more fiaia 
than gain gives them pleafurc. Is this 
playing upon the fquare ? 

If gaming had been a reigning vice m 
the time of the Gofpel, it would have 
been as exprefsly forbid there as in the 
Alcoran •, fince all the rules of the Gofpel 
as well as the Tenth Commandment for- 
bid it by implication. 

The man over fearful ofbeing cheated 
is a burthen to himfelf. Evec^ ttvasv (fci&\iJ>sl 
/et apart a proporuotv o^ Vvs^vtvo^^^ ^^^ 
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frauds and detriments, and facrifice it to 
his eafe. We muft not be too nice j birds 
vrill pick feeds. 

It is of great ufe both to our eafe in life, 
and to our charafter, always to defpife 
trifles. 

What is more natural than to wifh to 
have nothing left to wi(h for ? why then 
ihall the man of buiinefs keep more 
houfes than one, fo as often to wilh to 
be in one when he is forced to be in the 
other ? 

We arc not to fancy we fliall like a 
thing to-morrow, becaufe we like it whilft 
new to-day. 

A man muft be a great fool who endea- 
vours to appear what .he ought not to be: 
of all afFcdlations that is the worft, as it 
can only pleafe our enemies. 
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. The way for the perfon hefitating not 
to be lod is to make it a rule never to 
do a thing he is in doubt about : when he 
cannot a6t with certainty, inadion is to 
be chofen as leaft dangerous. 
. Few friends and few books well-cholen 
are beft, not only as every new one mull 
in fome meafure drive out an old one, 
but alfo becaufe the mind muft be fomc- 
time left alone to try its own ftrength. • 

Mankind muft not affed): too much 
wifdom ; gold will fink when a light 
bladder will float. 

There is lefs attention required to cure 
our faults than to conceal them. 

Parents Ihould always ultimately par.* 
^on their children^ from a conucitratioa 
that they can have no vice grow in them 
whereof they did not receive the feeds 
from themfclve^. 
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A defire to conceal an oflFence is conrt- 
mcndable, becaufe it implies a difappro^ 
bation of what habit, accident, or confti- 
tution^ may, have undefignedly occafion- 
cd. 

• We arc to fuppofe good aftions pro- 
ceed from good intentions ; the explain- 
ing them with malignity is hateful. 

They that hate many will be hated by 

Mankind are too apt to take care that 
reputation (hall not furvive virtue ; fo that 
it often happens that the virtue fubfifts 
when the charaftcr is gone.- 

Faults among men of fenfe will admit 
of no interpretation or difguife ; it is 
better 'therefore to own the frailty that 
Occafioned them. 

* Men feldom break rJ^foIutions without 
6r,dmg caufe to repeat \t, \)^cwa& \5ssKi 
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are generally made from reflcAion and 
experience, and broke for want of 
thought* 

The talkative perfon, who ifi conftant^ 
ly telling all he knows, fells himfelf very 
cheap s the way to be courted, tf ufted, and 
favoured, is to (hew a fample of know^ 
ledge under a refpe£tful filence. 

Young card-players play their card 
firft, and judge afterwards ; fo men rifk 
a thought, an exprefllon, ati aftiop, a^ 
examine it afterwards. 

Inferiors fhould be firft ^ aflemblies^ 
becaufe fuperiors Ihould not wait. V 

They that do not meet with praife do 
well to defpife it. 

Security is a very dangcroue fnare; the 
malice of man a6ls by furprize,and fhewa 
the faireft outfide when the blow u c<^ ^^ 
firuck. 
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It IS a great mortification to fuch who 
ftrivc to contend and conque;-, to nfteet 
with thofe who can flight and pafs over 
intended injuries belore they come to a 
height. 

. Ceremojnies areneceflary to be obferv- 
cd towards fuperiors, to revive in the 
heart a ki}k of duty. 

It is a wife rule never 16 enter into any 
^engagements amidft the glare of wine and 
company, and tp put them off till we can 
fleep over them ; agreeable to the Ara- 
bian proverb, ** Shut the windows that 
*' the houfe may be light." 

There is no pleafing a wicked man, 
without being wicked one's fclf. 
• Whatever chara&er a man affeds, he 
muA {trivc to make natural ; counterfeits 
are always detcaKd. . 
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. As that general good-natured ililpoli- 
tion, which is included in the ivict of 
charity, is the greateft ornament to re-* 
ligion, fo good- breeding and complai* 
fance add a glofs to all the virtue.^ of civil 
fociety. 

Refpedful behaviour to perfons from 
whom favours are expe&ed, is of a piece 
with gratitude, for favours aftually re- 
ceived, cannot be conftrued into fervi- 
lity, unlefs itconfifts of improper. fervile^ 
compliances. 

The man that finds fault with the pre* 
judices and miftakes of others, is lead 
apt to examine and guard againft his 
own, as in the cafe of card-players wkilft 
attentive to their partners faults. 

They that ftrive to pleafe equally two 
perfons at enmity tog;^thfi,t<^>H\VV&tA^^c»2^^ 
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inftead of pfcafing both, they will pleafe 
neither. 

It is an abfurd obfervation, that ragged 
colts make the beft horfes ; for not only 
doth the regular conduft and appearance 
of a lad, on his quitting fchool, follow 
him through life, but alfo on that period 
doth his charadker chiefly depend. 

The man that would be efteemed in 
public, muft take care what he doth in 
private. 

It is very dangerous to oppofe a mul- 
titude ; falfe glofles catch with them like 
a flame, which muft be fuflFered to have 
its blaze, before the remedies can take 
efiea. 

He that puts himfelf into another man's • 
power, let his intentions be never fo good, 
will End caufe to repeat it when the leaft 
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felf-Iove comes in competition with him : 
the world is to be taken as it is, and not 
as it fliould have been, had there been 
no other. 

Man (hould drive more to be loved 
than excel in company. 



HEAD III. 
Pursuits, 

^T^ H E pleafures of life within our 
. reach, lie more in the purfuit than 
in the enjoyment, but ftill the ends pro-^ 
pofed will come in for fome (hare at laft; 
with what grace, therefore, can the man 
who waftes the moft ufeful time of life, 
bent upon hunting dowa h^^A nxn^v^^- 

C ^ ^^ 
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labour and danger, purfues the honcftj. 
lawful means of gaining matters of more 
confequence ? 

All our purfuits as to this worid^ 
are more or lefa chimerical ; and yec ic 
is natural for man to purfue, whercw 
nature hath not fitted beafts for any pur- 
fuits, but lud,. hung^er,, and prefervati^ 
of felf and young. 

It is one thii^ to be ceftkfa in a purfuit, 
and another not to rejedl the good things 
that fairly cotne in our way. 

A ftate of abfojute indifference drawa 
near to iafeoGbility ; ibme good object 
fhould therefore be pui^fued,. whilit we 
remain indifferent to all others : xo»Sck 
fliould extend his CQaceptioo» bwt Axafi^oi 
his defires. 

When, pcrfons live wd think »tem- 
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or days make up their whole futurity/ 
and no rewards or punifhthents, but what 
are immediate, can afFed them. 

The man than enters, upon the ftage of 
either private or public life, without 
forming a regular plan or fyftem, never 
to be departed from without apparent 
neccfljty, is but as a meer day-labourer 
in comparifon to an architect. 

True courage conlifts not in a ftupid 
contempt of danger, but in preferring 
on the mod dangerous ocCiafions the calm 
ufe of our reafon, with a refolution to aft 
up to it, 

A mind too much poffefled with any 
purfuit, defeats its own purpofes i all 
human things run in a circle, and fo 
fliould every man's views and thoughts 
terminate j or rather itv ^tit!iV\^^^^Ni^>»^ 
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the two focufies fhould be God, and the 
good of his creatures. 

When after obtaining the firft bound 
of your defires in life, you ftill remain 
unfatisfied, learn to be more indifferent 
for the future. 

A diftafte for life often proceeds from 
over fondnefs of it, and having been 
difappointed in vain purfuits. 
* The only way to fucceed eafily and ear- 
ly in public purfuits, is to find out a 
good patron, and to be ufeful to him, 
and to ftick by him alone, and no 
other. 

. Youth are apt to fet a much greater 
value upon the purfuit and duration of 
temporary pleafures than old men, be- 
caufe they have lefs paft tiYne to mcafure 
than to come by ; and as the years of 
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childhood and fubjedion feem much 
longeft, moments feem to them of modi 
confequence. 

The man that fufFers ambition to be 
his over-ruling paflion, puts that happi- 
itefs that fliould be kept within his own 
power into the power of every man he 
meets with. 

The purfuks of unbounded ambition 
have done more hurt to nations than all 
other vices put together : that river which 
will not conform itfelf to its natural 
channel, lays wafte all around. From 
this fountain moft wars, as well national, 
as civil, are derived. 

It is a misfortune in popular govern* 
ments, that they who err with the mul-, 
titude, though it prove never fo fatal, 
fhall be more regarded thaa thfi.H^>fe.^V55^ 
judge well w\i\i t\it U^* 
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, No joy more vain than that of being 
diftinguiflied for meer outward appear- 
ances, fince they create neither love nor 
cftecm. 

They that arcmoft fufceptible of vain- 
glory, arc alfo moft fenfible of every 
flight. 

Delicacy of mind and delicacy of tafte, 
when too much refined, are not fuited to 
the nature of man. 

Samenefs in amufements, appears ridU 
Culous to lookers on ; and^yet it Ihould 
feem that the perfon fo amufed, muft be 
happy by not fceking to change, were 
it not con(VantIy followed by a preflure 
Upon the fpirits. 

A harlot is an Hydra with thoufands of 
mifchievous heads, a Pandora with her 
box : the man thai ^xx^kV.^ \)&r.xsv^vc5^^-^^ 
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of courage, fhews an irremediable folly, 
aDd want of forecafl:. 

Confider well ;hc nothingnefs of all 
{^afl: pleafures ; and can you cbubt a mo- 
ment it will be the fame of thofe to 
come, and whether they are not to be 
confidered relatively to their confe- 
quences ? 

There is no greater miftake in life, 
than to think that true pleafure confifts 
in gratifying every objed ofdefire. 

Philofophers have gone fo far as to 
deny any time to be prefent, becaufe it is 
over in the very thought j they therefore, 
that recoiled the pafled, ufe quietly the 
prefent, and meditate on the future, wilt 
confolidate the pleafures of three lives into 
one. 

Varktyy for wife cnds^pleafcs in every 
part of the creation y tht \)t& wrxoSr. ^S. 
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the mind is what may be in every man's 
power, the varying of his thoughts. 

Pieafure will not counterbalance an 
equal quantity of pain, mankind being 
much more fenfible of the laft; therefore 
where the chance is equal, both muft be 
avoided. 

Card-playing is a fort of pafteboard 
converfation, that is well fuited to thofc 
who are incapable of a better. But when 
carried to cxcefs, is only fit for knaves or 
fools, 

Man fhould employ in moderation all 
his fcnfes by turns, hearing for the ear, 
profpeft for the eye, work for the hands 
and feet, fmell for the nofe, and food 
for the tafte. 

Youth think that by indulging every 
prefent defire, the^ tcvo& \:«» V^j^'^^n 
whereas every uidu\g^tw:t^ ^^« ^^^^ '^ 
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other obvious refledions, mud create a 
furfeit and laffitude. 

A man fhould caft ofF all defires of 
things out of his reach, from this confi- 
deration, that the overcoming of a defire 
will be generally found better than the 
enjoyment of it. 

Uneafinefs at the refleftion of an abfent 
pleafure, is a greater incitement to defire, 
than the idea of the prefent enjoyment of 
fiich pleafure ; and therefore all objedls 
that excite fuch refledion Ihould be 
avoided. 



HEAD 
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HEAD V. 

Happiness. 

A .Nation may feem to make a great 
figure abroad, and yet not be the 
more happy at home. 

A man may live in the midft of plea- 
fore, and yet not be happy : the beft way 
to be happy is, to refolve to be happy, 
i?^hatever happens unavoidably that may 
feem at firft to interfere with our hap- 
pinefs. 

A man may be too happy, if he finds 
himfelf in a fituation to have nothing to 
wifli ; becaufe he muft then have every 
thing to fear. 

It is foolifti to makt ^>3Lt Va.^"^\^^^^^^- 
pcnd upon what oiVv^x^ t\vve^5^ o*^ ^^-^ '^'^' 
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ther than on what we think of our- 
fclves. 

The pladng oiir happinefs in being 
remembered by others impKes, that the 
not being remembered can make us un- 
happy, which is abfurd : and yet if fuch 
expedation gives us real pleafure, as the 
final caufe is good, it ceafes to be quite 
a vain fancy* 

In like manner, the placing happinefs 
in the continuance of a name, may be a 
pleafing delufion to thofe pofTcffed with 
the profped of it i but in thofe that are 
not, it would be the greateft of follies to 
regret it, fince one name more than ano- 
ther adds nothing to our idea, knowledge, 
or memory of a person, and can only 
ferve to diftinguifli and feparate fads ap- 
plicable to any individual perfon. 
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The man that lofes any coftly thing, 
fiiould conGder the lofs to have in the 
purchafe, if he is able to do without it- 
Imaginary evils require more attention 
for the removing of them, than real —L 
evils ; and therefore, are to be nipt in 
the bud. 

The jealous man that makes his hap- 
pinefs depend upon a return of good- 
will from others, choofeth to depend 
upon credit rather than upon his own 
(lock : why not take pleafure in good 
aftions, without a reciprocal fenfation, 
as well as in relilhing things of delicate 
tafte, where mutual pleafure cannot ht 
thought of ? 

• Tranquillity of mind, in which the 
moft lading happinefs confifts, is not 
attainable under the influence o€ ^siscw^- 
fjcy or ambition^ 
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Mankind are apt falfely to think others 
more or lefs happy, according as they 
themfelves (hall pronounce their own ef- 
tiniate about ihem^ which eftimate is ge- 
herally founded dn the intereft they have 
iii encouraging fame purfuits of pleafure 
preferably to others, or in a felf-com^ 
parifon. 

Good nature and good-temper are necef^ 
iary ingredients to happinefs, the HrO: 
aftively, the latter paffively : they may 
be carried to ezcefs, bat it is right to in- 
cline towards that excefs. 

Young mea never think themfelves 
happy, but when, in [Mirfuit of pleafure : 
old men are well pleafed, if but free 
from pain* 

Man may, by giring a turn to his ima « 
gpnation,. fo as to rejoice only with the 
tlioughts of things mv!^\»& iw^^'^t^A 
mvck uncafincfs. "^^^ 
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' Man in profperity (hould keep lead ia 
fight, becaufe it is the nature of man ta 
endeavour to rife above others, or to puH 
them down to him, and to be more affec- 
ted by what he fees than what he hears. , 
Refleftion muft neceflarily be prefer- 
able to enjoyment, not only by reafon of 
its duration ; but alfo, from confidering 
that refledions on paft misfortunes as, 
well as paft joys both give pleafure : in 
feeking therefore for obje&s of happinefsi^ 
we muft anticipate the refledions follow- 
ing fuch indulgencies. 

H E A D VI. 

Friendship. 

PRIENDSHIP, whatever may be the. 
refined notions to the couU^j^^-^^^iSJ^ 
experience be f ou»d gjMv^t^W^ ^Q►V»s^^^^^'^^ 
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and continuance from the need we have 
6f each other ; and thofe mutual wants 
ceafing, the efFcft in reality will ceafe. 

Young folks have much higher notions 
©f friendfliip than the old, from having 
lefs knowledge of the nature of man. 

The beft way to prefcrve friends, is to- 
be able to do without them, and to make 
them fenfiblc of reciprocal advantages. 

Over-refcrvednefs and fccrecy in our 
erdinary concerns, betrays a want of kind- 
ncfs to our friends, and dcftroys friend- 
fliip. 

t Nothing gains friends more than coia- 
plaifance •, but if it is over- ft rained at one 
time, an abatement at another time, will, 
though accidencal, be interpreted as ccol- 
nefs. 

To know the world, and to be known 
by them J may bt lYi^ hi«l^ x.o ^^^\\\^ v 
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but this doth not come from being too 
common. 

The friends we mofl: converfe with, 
mufl be fuch who will be glad to tell the 
good they know of us. 

It is dangerous to have too numerous 
an acquaintance, and of little fervice,&nce 
it muft be intermixed with nwre jealoufy / 
than love. 

Every new acquaintance leads to the 
negle&ing of an old one, w{io of courfe 
will return negleft for negledt. 

Friend/hip, when diffufed, dies away 
like a rivulet divided into fmall ftreams. 

Complaints of a private nature, when 
made to ftrangers, ferve only to excite 
in them a malicious pleafure frona a felf- 
comparifon,but yield much comfort when 
made to a feled friend. 
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There is no joy in life that doth not re- 
ceive addition by having a friend to com- 
municate it to. This (hews the great 
ufe of friend (hip j but if neither nearneft 
of blood, nor mutual intereft cement it, 
we muft not depend too much upon it ; 
friends are like the Ihadows of dials, gone 
when cloudy. 

An old man muft forgive many faults 
in a young wife, from a fenfe of his own 
imperfeftions ; fo muft every friend as 
well as every member of a fociety. 

Ingratitude is often charged undeferv- 
cdly, becaufe. the benefits beftowed arc 
more confpicuous than the fervices per- 
formed 5 and yet, for avoiding the ap- 
pearance of it, no confideration fhould 
arm a man againft his former patron. 
Obligations, or even cocacnendations^ 
conferred beyond rca^ocv otv ^ i\\w^^ ^^^^ 
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rather to diffQlvc friendfliip than cement 
it, from the unealinefs it creates in the 
being fenfibly unequal to both. 

It is impoffible to make large acquain- 
tance, without creating an enemy j and 
one enemy will do more harm, from the 
prohenefs of mankind to liften to him, 
than many friends will do good. 

In matters of confetjuence, conftancy 
ts neceflary ; in trifles, incouftancy and 
yielding to a friend is preferable. 

It is eafier to keep up a fire than kindle 
it ; to prcfervc friends and popularity 
than recover them when'once flighted or 
loft. 

They that raife a laugh upon any one 
in company, will be often drove.to fcek 
new acquaintance. 

The flatterer difiers from a friend, like 
a whore from a modtft. ^^tcw^xv* 

D 3 Ox^^^^ 
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Oratory, when proftituted to bad pur- 
pofes, is worfe than flattery, and fliould 
be looked upon in the fame light as paint 
on a woman's face, which can fenrc its 
own purpofe, only, by deceiving man- 
kind. 

In gaining friendfhip or efl:eem, it 13 
abfolutely neceflary to add fome view of 
intereft in the perfons whofc cftcem 
IS courted \ for the obfervation will be 
found almoft univerfally true, that in plac^ 
ing eftcem as well as well as afFeftiOn, 
private felf-intereft hath a great fharc; and 
for this reafon that perfon who forfakes 
his firft public declarations, ihall be fooncr 
excLifed than he who forfakes his firft 
friends. 

HEAD 
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H E A D VIL 

Conversation* 

^II^HATEVER one man faith to 
another, fliould be fuppofed to be 
faid on s^ ucic confidence, chat it fhaU 
not be repeated to the difadvantage of hint 
that fald it. 

Every man fliould have a perfon t# 
difburthen his thoughts upon ; the more 
nearly linked in permanent interefts the 
better, not only for the<:omfort it gives, 
but alfo to be the better able thereby to 
keep thofe thoughts from ilrangers who 
may feek fome merit by publifliinj; 
them. 

Every man in company fhould pay his 
diib, be it wit, ltamv[\^^ ^x ^ws^R.^\J^^ 
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ufeful, though wit itfelf is of lead ufe to 
the owner. 

Small talk and fcandal may, like a 
fiddle, divert the company, but they 
never gain a friend. We may like a man's 
company, and yet not like the man. 

Men are apt to endeavour more to di- 
vert company, than gain their efteem ; 
whereas, the diverfion given is foon over, 
but it is the efteem of mankind, founded 
partly on fome fenfe of reciprocal felf- 
intereft, which will endure and be of 
■fervice. 

Overbearing aflfertions deftroy all fo- 
•ciety, and yet are no proofs of any thing 
more than the apprehenfion or belief of 
the perfon fo afferting. 

It is meer ill- nature to tell perfons of 
faults we are fgrc they cannot mend. 

It 
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' It is quite impertinent in thofc, who 
can ftrike out nothing of themfelves, to 
feek merit in picking out faults in others, 
like looking out for maggots in nuts ; as 
if there was as much art in pulling down 
as in building. 

Man is moft pleafed when talking of 
himfelf, and others leaft fo; therefore. 
It muft only be indulged before depen- 
dents. 

Moft men arc better pleafed with your 
hearing the good things they fay, than 
with any you can tell them ; therefore he 
that meets with fools doth beft to be di-' 
verted with his own thbughts. 

Indifferent anions muft be governed 
by fafliion, but difcourfe by reafoh ; and 
we (hall be fure not to be lofers by con- 
verfation, if whilft we filently doubt, we 
never talk pofitively ourfclves. 
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Language to our thoughts is as drefs to 
a mani or foils to diamonds. 

The pureft didion, like perfeft health, 
contains nothing particular for our per- 
ception, no more than fweet oil leaves 
any trace behind. 

Arguments among friends (hould bie 
conBned, like thofe at the bar, to a fingle 
ahfwcr and reply, and then left undeter- 
mined : why is a friend to be made un- 
eafy by being forced to own himfelf in 
the wrong ? 

. Whenever you fpeak, think all the, 
world hears you. 

Good fayings lofe by repetition, like 
fweet eflences poured from one vial to 
another. 

Men love jefts but hate the jefter : a 
Roman knight was degraded for telling 
the cenfor, whenafked^ why himfelf look - 
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ed fo well and his horfe fb ill, that he 
took care of himfelf, and his fervant of 
bis horfe* 

None fo eafily deceived as they who 
have a mind to be deceived; and it is 
madncfs to endeavour to undeceive thenfi 
all at once. 

He that fpeaks for truth's fake, will 
avoid railing and dilating, which pro* 
ceed from pride, party, and pafiion j am} 
yet in public an abufe is often miftaken 
for oratory, • 

In converfing, weihould fancy ourfelvcs 
in the place of thofe we converfe with. 

A perfon may fhew his wit as much in 
finding fomething to praife, as fomething 
to find fault with. 

We often rally oicn for what in fa6t we 
efteem them for, and only derWe from a 
motive of envy. 
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Raillery makes more enemies than rail- 
ing. 

The lefs men talk of their own good 
or ill-fortune, the better; the triumph 
creates envy^ the complaint creates pity, 
why delight in raifing fuch contradidory 
and difagreeable pafTions ? 

There is a fafliion in converfation as 
much as in drefs : it is belt in both not 
to be too fingular. 

A wife man will never fay a filly thing, 
a polite man never fay a rude one : choice 
bf proper words is in difcourfe what co- 
lours are in painting. 

The more you talk well of others, the 
more they will talk well of you. 

An ill-natured joke will often offend more 
than a downright abufe J becaufe the firft 
implies a premediuted contrived deceit, 
and the other may be a paffionate mifta^ 
ken expreflion. 
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Converfations are moft harmlefs and 
pleafant, when relative to things than to 
perfons ; but this the illiterate cannot at- 
tain to. 

Every new word coined unneceflarily, 
is wrong •, becaufe, like a new friend, it 
drives out an old one. 

A converfation on politicks fhould be, 
of all others, carried on with the greateit 
deference, becaufe perfons are therein 
generally more regarded than things, 
words than aflions ; and it is hardly pof- 
fible then to talk freely without being a 
knave or a fool. Fafts are not then fo 
much regarded as the motives that may 
induce to relate thofe fadls. 

The country, for want of leifure and 
conveniency for frequent public meetings, 
may be compared to a rope of fand i 
whereas in cities fuch fand may be faid 
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to be cemented by lime, from the nature of 
their Confcdeiiicics,ahd felf intereftcd con- 
fulcations, 'whereby they oppofe the other 
with irrefiftible force, without giving it 
/air play. Thence arifcs an undue pre- 
ference to the tranfitory before the per- 
manent ; to the accidental, before the na- 
tural intereft of a kingdom ; the manu- 
fafture before the agriculture, which is 
A fixture, and not only the greateft ma- 
nufadture, but the foundation of all other 
fhanufadures. 

The voice of the people may be com- 
pared to the voice of God, becaufe it is 
Almighty ; but in no other fcnfe, fince ig- 
norance and want of property make them 
fit objedts for artful men to work upon. 
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HEAD VIIL 
Pa SSI on s. 

pA SSIONS are like winds, there is 
no failing without them, nor with 
them, without caution : they are the tree 
tof good and evil. 

Padlons will blow up unawares, likjb 
gunpowder, upon the return of the fame 
fenfations that formerly excited them. 

The man that is fond of power hac) 
bed pradtife it upon himfelf. 

Nothing that is violent continues laft- 
ing, it is a force upon nature, every ex* 
cefs tends to its contrary extreme. 

Old folks may cure the unruly paflions 
of the mind with lefs difficulty than 
young folks can thofe of the body, be- 
4cau/c with the ab\Y\i^ ^w ^^^S»x^ "^^ 
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lofc in a great mcafurc the defire of it ; 
but youth may bend them, though not 
break them. 

There is no furer way of conquering one 
pafTion than the over- balancing it with 
another : fo we rub one eye to cafe the 
other* 

A board will keep under water no 
longer than the hand holds it^ fo do 
paflions, require to be kept under by a 
conftant daily application of our reafon : 
paSion in the literal and word fenfe, im- 
plies a fufFering in the rational fouL 

Fear of fhame is a pafiion natural to 
man ; and, big with virtue, courage itfelf 
is produced from that fear. 

When the mind gets a twift, it muft 
be twilled fome other way, otherwife an 
imaginary evil will become a real evil. 

Faflions 
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, Paflions grow naturally in man, and 
>^ant rtoincitemehts: they that are delight- 
ed with dolls, when children, will foon 
want originals. 



H E A D IX. 

Anger. 

A NGER is an agitation of the nnind 
that lays it open, and is much eafie^ 
kept out than drove out when once let 
in« 

Though figns of anger may not be 
totally fupprefled, yet we may fufpcnd 
aftmg when under that influence ; and 
this^ fufperifion is of the utmoft confer 
quence. 

' Yielding to a man in wrath is the fure 
Way togain hina another time on youc C\^^*, 
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Men Ihould defpife undeferved re- 
proaches, as much as the man in health, 
who ihould be told he is ill. 

Pardon every body openly, and leave 
fuitable refentment, if you cannot fup- 
prefs it, to time and opportunity, left 
otherwife, whilft you mean to be reveng- 
ed on another, you fhould only punifh 
yourfelf. 

Sanguine tempers cannot help growiAg 
hot in converfation, but may keep fi« 
lence* 

Duels are mere trials of (kill, and the 
event fhews only a fuperiority of IkiU ia 
a fcience of flight of hand* To ftem 
the prefent violence of a vain antagonift^ 
it would be right to propofe a trial firft 
with blunts. 

Duels niuft be wrong, becaufe they 
put the aggreiTor and perfon injured upooi 

^^^^ 
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a par. They were originally founded on 
a vain imagination that providence inters 
fcred in the decifion* 

Aggreflbrs are feared, and of courfe 
hated. Fear will naturally lead mankind 
to do fome mifchief to the pcrfon feared^ 
in order to put it out of his power to 
hurt them. 

. In all trifling difputes, he that firfl: 
drops the argument is the conqueror. 

Courage, like fome other virtues, bor^ 
ders upon fome vice. It is good to be 
able to fence, and others (hould knbw it : 
but the greateft danger remains of there- 
by becoming touchy, and miftaking cou^ 
rage for aquarrelfomedifpofition, always 
ihunned and hated even by thofe who 
fccm to approve it* 
Every anfwer given to anger only 
£2 S.w^^ 
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ferves to feed the fire, which cold fikncef 
would (lifie. 

One rule to prevent contentious anger 
is never to quicken or raife your own 
voice, nor to keep on talking, whilft 
others raife their voices : why not go off 
each with his own opinion ; may not va- 
riety of opinions be agreeable ? 

The more a nnan knows what the 
world is in general, the more will he be 
inclined to forgive. 

An aSi-ont put upon a perfon by a 
granger who knows not who he is, is an 
affront upon mankind in general -, and 
not upon that particular individual^ who^ 
therefore is not under any particular ob-> 
Jigation to refent it. 

The beft revenge againft a private ene*' 
my is contempt, acid th& cotvfid^^tatloa 
fhsit death will fcKKv iv^>&ft V>o\V ^o^A, 
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There is much more true merit in paf- 
Ting by injuries that refled: no difhonour, 
than there is in ftriving to contend, even 
though we conquer, • 



HEAD X. 
Pride. 

P R ID E, contrary to all other vices, 
is more a fault of the outward than 
inner man ; and therefore, in concealing 
it, affedation is not only exculable but 
<:ommendable. 

By endeavoumng too much to pleafe, 
vfc difcover a vanity always difagreeabic 
Some fmall negligence in difcourfc, and 
4rcfs, may fcrve to (hew ^z da t«.'^xM«. 
-ouf/cJycs too muc\i^ tVw^^^V^^^^'''' 
E. 5 
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ing a proper dignity in both is necefTary 
for obtaining refpedt. 

Wc like to gather flowers better than 

to ha^e them gathered for us : lead 

therefore others to find out your fuperior 

. qualities without pointing tliem out for 

them. 

Modefty becomes a vice, if it creates a 
fear of faying or doing what is right. 

Self -praifc, felf-intereft, and felf- love, 
delayed for a time, will generally be re- 
paid with ufury. 

Man hath nothing to be proud of: 
rcvery man hath his weak fide, there is 
no perfeftion in nature. 

A man owes himfelf juftice ; he hath 
no more right to depreciate himfelf thaft 
he hath to ftarve himfelf : the having a 
juft opinion of his own merit, gives him 
a proper air and confidence. Vanity^ 
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is the vaunting fuch an opinion outward- 

They that think thcmfelves wifer than 
the experience of former ages, will find 
themfelvcs deceived in the long run. 

There are certain things a man, when 
alone, (hould not do, from meer feif- 
refpedk j and fo far a little pride is neccf- 
fery. 

Anexcefsof pride, when difcovered, 
draws on endlefs mortifications from 
thofe who find themfelves hurt by fuch 
competition. 

A fecret confcious pride as a fecondary 
paflion, not only helps forward virtue, 
but mixes in all our fdeafure. 
Nothing more ridiculous to obfervers, or 
«nhappy in itfelf, than perfons living toge- 
ther not on fpeaking terms; this isanobfti* 
nate morofcill-placcdpridc* WtuwRft.^-.^i^ 
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true pri(ie and fuperiority fhould appear 
from conquering that temper in yourfcli; 
and defpifing it in your competicon 

We are deceived by appearances, ii| 
courting marks of refpe^ : becaufe it 13 
not the inward^ man, t^it the hurt or 
good he can do, that creates fuch ouc- 
yardfhcw. 

If the world is a ftage wherein all a,«Sb m, 
part, how idle is it to be elated with act- 
ing a high part, or dejeded with a6|^ing n 
low part, fince we arc only bearing Jots 
cad for us : and it is not the part but 
the manner of ading it that doth honour 
to the performer. 

How little room is there for one man 

to glory above another ? the difference 

from the firft to the laft, with refpeft tor 

the univerfe> is no ntore than that of m 

i^or, who comp\wa\^^o^^>sx^^>^'»^ 
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reprefent a joint ftool, after he had before 
rcprefepted a flower-pot* » 

A maii will pot ask advice of fuch as 
he finds proud to give ic, becaufe this ar 
wakens the fen(ation of pride and com* 
petiticm. 

The praife of a perfon who is in a ft- 
tuation that permits him not to blame is 
quite ridiculous^ and ib is the blame of a 
known enemy. 

Why fhould a man be unwilling tQ 
own a miftakr, is there not a vanity in 
faying he is wifer than before ? 

It is ridiculoufly vain in man, with all 
his infirmities, to glory above his fellow 
creatures ; his ftudy fliould be content^ 
and glory be left to God. 

Glory, though it (hould produce fome- 
good aftions may be ftVUV c^!J^^ ^^^^^.- 
when it fervcs to covcx ^insijL^ vc^^^^ 
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They that not knowing how to con- 
quer, know not how to fubmit, take the 
faiilt off from nature in general, to lay it 
on their own folly and weaknefs. 

They that are moft fufceptible of vain 
glory, are alfo moft fufceptible of every 
•flight. ■ 

A civil courteous behaviour can hardly 
be carried to extremes by man, though it 
may by woman ; if ill beftowed, it refle6U 
at a very cheap rate a double luftre on 
his own politenefs; if well, it gains 
friends in the fame proportion, as a ftiff 
haughty behaviour creates enemies. 

Di(lin6lions between mankind, on ac- 
count of their perfonal good qualities is 
xiatural, but on account of their titles is 
^accidental ; and to the man who conliders 
what the whole globe is witK teCtjeQ: to 
jt/ic univcrfc, t\ie7m\^^^^^^>^^^^^'^- 
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H E A D XI. 

Envy. 

TXfH EN wc confider well the infir- 
mities and fhortncfs of life, we 
car) envy no man j and when we confider 
that happinefs doth not confift in outward 
appearances, we (hall ftill have lefs.reafon 
for envy. 

It is much better to endeavour to xaifc 
ourfelves to a pitch with others, than to 
bring them down to our own level. 

Envy and malice follow merit like a 
fhadow, which, with men of fenfe, only 
fervcs to (hew the fubftance. 

It is too common to deftroy the merit 
of our own good adlions, by faying ill 
natured things. 
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Inquifitivenefs into private affairs is 
commonly a fign of envy and ill nature ; 
the world paft, prefent, and to come, 
furnifli matter enough for enquiry; and 
how trifling aremofl objeds of curiofity 
in comparifon thereto.? 

We admire and praife arts without envy 
and detradlion, becaufe our pride and 
felflove are not hurt thereby; but we ad- 
mire riches and honours with envy, and 
covet them mod when we detraft mod 
from the acquirers, or poflefTors thereof. 

There is for wife ends fuch a defire of 
novelty implanted in mankind, as to create . 
more imaginary wants in the rich and 
great, and more irkfomc in their natures,, 
than the real wants of the lower clafs ; 
and this brings them down below the envy 
of inferiors. 

Per- 
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Perfons of fupcrior merit fliould not 
appear too much in publick, left others 
by mcafuring themfelvcs with them, and 
difcovering their own llttlenefs, fhould 
burn with envy. 

It is common to fay, it is better to be 
.envied than pitied, but it is no fafe fitua- 
tion where every body will rejoice at your 
ruin. 

Envy is a fignal inftance how vice car- 
ries its punifhment along with it ; its final 
caafe was originally^ defigned to create 
emulation, the abu£b of it is degenerated 
Jnto a felf- tormenting malice* 

As pity is of Jun to love, fo is hatred 
to envy. 

There is no plealing an envious map 
without hurting yourielf; but though 
we fhouMnot endeavour to pleife thei^, 
it is againft all rea&a to provoke them, i 
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The man that fwcars, gets drunk, and 
deftroys hb health and eftate> (hall be 
generally called a good naturcd fellow, 
becaufe he hurts no body but himfelf. 
Yet it ismeer malice, pride, and an envious 
fenfe of fupcriority mankind feel in them- 
(elves, that inclines them to call him fa, 
when they have no intereft in vjew. 

Envy like vermin picks out the. bcfl: 
and faireft buds to fix on and canker; it 
is dangerous to have more fenfe and (incc- 
rity than the reft of your countryineni 
or to make yourfelf confpicuous, even (or 
beftowing your wealth in the moft lauda- 
ble and durable manner ; were you as in* 
nocent as a dove, you muft be as Wife 
as a ierpent, to avoid the fnares and 
baits that will be laid in your way, from 
.the malice of thofe narrow minds who 
rejoice at the bad, and grieve at the good 
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fortune of others, in proportion as they 
fuflfer in the felf-comparifon. 

Popularity, though feemingly the con- 
traft of envy, owes its birth to it ; the po- 
pular man is not loved fo much for his 
own fake, as from hatred to others •, htf 
therefore choofcth to begin with publick 
accu rations. 

Popularity is big with mifchiefs; in 
leaders it can*t be fupported but by gra- 
tifying an ignorant multitude, who have, 
nothing to lofe, at the expencc of the 
landed permanent intereft of a kingdom; 
in inferior offices it can only be main- 
tained by favouring private applications 
at the expence of the publick. 



i 
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HEAD XII. 

Avarice and Extravagance. 

/^Ovetoufnefs and parfimony arc very 
different in. their natures, thefirftis 
always criminal, as it tends to injure 
others, the other may be often a name 
invidioufly given to a well regulated 
faving difpofition, which is often found 
in good and wife men -, but as fociety is 
hurt by the one, and gets nothing by 
the other, the charafters of both are. 
odious, and are to be avoided, where ma- 
lice and envy do not interfere, by a con- 
ftant love of equity, and fhewlng a con- 
tempt for trifles. 

It is not what we poflefs, but what we 

fpend, that we arc to expeft to be valued 

, ; for. 
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for; and therefore it is good to have that 
power in rcferve. 

The fureft and honefteft way to get an 
eftate is to fave it. 

The pleafure of extravagance is no 
wife equal in duration, or in prefent en- 
joyment, to the difpleafure attending the 
neceflary canfeq.uences x)f it. 

A voluptuous man fhould confider 
whether he had rather eat or drink to cx- 
ccfs, and breed dillempers that may affeft 
himfclf and dcfcendants, or by living 
temperately enjoy health. An extravagant 
man>lhouldc€nnder, whether it is better 
to fhew bis vanity and be in debt, or 
(hew his fcnfe and be out of debt. Infuch 
aSbciations of caufes with their effects true^ 
wifdom appears. 

It is the intereft of the multitude to en • 
cQurage extravagance in others *, but that 
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is no reafpd why others fbpuld be thrfr 
dupes. There is nothing men are. fb genef 
rodis.of, as the iponey of others, as ^cry 
day's experience fhews us in renxajrklUite 
iijftances. 

Thft giving too much money to youog 
fplks^muft teoiptthem to vice and extra- 
vagance; and it is abfurd to fay that i( 
keeps. from.low company fuch as are in* 
clined to it, fince it enables them to pay 
the whole reckoning. 

Parfimony is oftener found in the mo- 
nied maa than in the landed man, be* 
caufe only theexpenceof the firft is taxed, 
but the whole income of the laiL 

The more a man loves money, the ' 
in fa^ he enjoys it, fince the meer pleaf 
of laying it up comes not within the 
fenfes ; the man. over anxious fbi 
may in time however get the bet 
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. ic, :but: the faok trfl tbe prodigal is irtmii 
Tcrable, 

SbaU' a .ma»^in - debtgfudgr or bd a- 
rihafned -a(» redii€tf!g5 hw eftaWrfliihent - of 
expencei- whcfl^wc^daiiy fee perfons* valued . 
themfelves on reducing their diet^ in ord?r 
to cure gfofs humouts. 

In all eftabKfhmencs of ' expence, ^ 
,cbafm fhould be kft for the chapter qf 
Accidents; 

Generous men who fet oiat • extrava- 
gantly, put it out* of' their power to be' 
generous^ in future^ Lavifhnef^ is irretriev- 
able, but over-fparingfiefs m^y b$^ a^ 
metided. Youth- ' travelling" abroad^* are 
apt to grow lavifli, from the' iiitcifeft 
ftrangsrs have in cryi!ng.up;in;their prd- 
fence latifllneis^ 'a^ a virtue. 

The man that 13 continually pefckrng.ar^ 

another for his wealth, iheivs that he^ 

F z \ivccvr 
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himfelf fets a great value upon it ; and 
therefore envies the poficllbr. 

None more covetous than thoie who 
pine at the thoughts of what others g^tr 
the truly generous mind defpiies the cer* 
tamina diviiiarum. 

Money laid up with difcretion, to come 
out afterwards with a flafh» animates 
the fpirits, and ferves many good pur* 
pofes : fo water which would run to 
wafte by dribblets, when pent up, will 
force a pipe, or raife a barge. 

Thofe who are for ftretching their in- 
come, under a pretended care for their 
fucceflbrs, aim at a falfe praife of dilin- 
tercftednefs. 

Wealth is a good fervant, but a bad 
mafter : it is not to be negleded when 
fairly to be met with, nor too anxioufly 
to be run after. 

The 
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The love of money is faid to grow 
with old age, but by intuition it will be 
found, that it is generally by the love of 
pleafure, and vanity growing lefs, that 
the other feems to preponderate. 

Avarice, like ambition, is a bottomlefs 
pit, as it were on fire, which the more 
you fling into it, the worfe it is. 

Perfons over-eager in the purfuit of 
wealth, are poflefled by their riches in- 
ftead of pofleffing them. 

Avarice and extravagance, are at leaft 
as criminal in a colleded body as in an in* 
dividual : numbers inflame the oflence, 
whilfl: they countenance it ; and it would 
be abfurd to fuppofe eledtions to be made 
for the good of the perfon eleded, rather 
than that of the eledors, which feems 
foley to have been intended in fuch origi- 
nal inftitutions. 



Jn like jtn^nqer, Cr^e doo mudh .ex- 
iten^ed W^y m^ a jciogdqn;i:ieei|} mere 
impcfftant. to foreigner^ ^nd ^-ehe^ftme 
.fione^make it kfs .happy <\4difin «t(elf, « 
it brings' omwacs ax^ taxes;, whereby, 
lijke^ dCilki»^Qun» itmuftfpia out .its 

The kody of the poopfe^rfce? rbecomc 
i>^d by trf de too much jexceoded ; which 
cx^dji€s$ «ymoSy pialice, onjl ra^ry, a^ a 
jealous emulatioa in matters pf w«akb 
pnly, ;[|a4 not in virtue : the moneyed man ' 
^U then claim more merit far lending 
))i$ money than^ the landed man for giving 
k away. 

The pleafure of- wtfaltfi iies chiefly ut 
liie imagination : ^faer^ the (bm is rtdi 
iY^y poor map fancies hit hath fiune 
%MEe in it r but whciae it is ioaded with 
public debts and taxes, i^'ia ffillaWKl*li]r 
5 ^^^ 
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defpotidency suid depopulation, if thofe 
taxes exceed the value of that (hare of 
advantage each individual finds In living 
at honie rather than abroad. 

The man that givcis, *rithdut refervirig 
ibmething furthbr togiVe, will iShd that 
gratitude for what is p^ft bears n6 pro- 
|)ortion to the felf intdtft from future 
expectancy. 



HEAD XIIL 
Love and Marriage. 

It OVE, in a refined fenfe, is an union 
of two ibulis, as lutt is of bodies, 
but commonly will be found to be no 
more than the efieds of a crazinefs of 
imagination, curable by abfence, revul* 
fionsi and diverlions. 
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^ True love, as it is always divefted of 
every felfifli view feparace from the be- 
loved objcd, may be called a noble paf- 
fion, which is no proof of its not being 
dangerous and unprofitable. 

Love fliould both begin and end in the 
foul i when confined to the body, it 
never lafts long, nor is it proper it 
ihould. 

Inter-marriages between ftrangers of 
diflferent families, and foreigners, mend 
the breed : it is not good to graft on the 
fame ftock 5 nature delights in divcrfi- 
fying and being diverfified. 

There is no fenfe in the marriage of a 
man of affluence, where there is not a 
rational expectation of a healthy offspring. 
The world is fupported by man's con- 
cern for pofterity. 

A 
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A wife or a friend fhould be confider- 
cd beforehand, in every light 5 and yet in 
all cafes we muft refolve to excufc many 
things. 

Conftitutional pa(rions,when once vent- 
ed, either fubfide or recoil to a contrary 
extreme : unequal marriages contrafted 
therefore from the paffion of love or luft; 
feldom anfwer fo well as thofe contracted 
from reafon 

All our girls in England are very good, 
but few wives hold out fo : it is prudent 
to inquire into their breed. 

Matrimony is of great ufe to a ftate, 
and the bed way to promote it is to lefTea 
the taxes upon houfes and houfe-keepers^ 
and to prefer only married men to em« 
ployments, as alfo to give to mothers 
precedency. 
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- A firtc wife is like a fine counftry- 
fcoufc J they fcrtre taihew to others, and 
pieafe the owners only when new. 

It is as ridiculous to marry a Woman 
bec^fe fhe pleach at firft view, as k is 
to buy a houfe in*i!he<:6untry tticrely for 
tfce fineprofped : lyfe in the houfe ttefee 
d«jrs firft, and then fee what eflfea tht 
profpeft hath. Wwiitn may be gatSkd 
at feme fuch way. 

Policy requires the guarding ^^aittft 
thofe paflions that ruh ftrongeft ; for that 
reafon the very defife of gcnerrtion is 
often branded as crimtha! in its own ha-> 
ture, though it be the hinge of Ml-c^at- 
cd beings, but it is the extrtmfe and mif- 
application that afe bSg With mifchief. 

Marriage is nefceBary fbr the godd o^- 
dcr of fociety j it afcertains the idehthjr 
^f chil dren^ who might otherwife be 
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abandoned ; '^nd « <fee cdminuance df tke 
being we -have nccieived; is a d^bt ^e 
owe to natufc, lb promilfcuous Yciiery, 
as it tends^io-xfcfGatit, iflOft betherrfoie 
crhnmal. 

The bcft remedy for lo^ isthe fight 
ofartQther woman; Ae bcft remtdy for 
luft is to lie ««t ^ tfie figbc of ^atf 
woman. 

Woman's duty is tnerdy tJomcftick, 
rhan*s duty is unlimited \ a fault therefoit? 
is lefs excufable in her than iu him. 

Love is a paffion drat fhould not be 
long confined, becaufe it doth moie 
good when diffufcd through the wholer 
(bciety. 

If half-marriages in the Inature of bc^; 
tTDthings, were permitted likehalf-chri- 
ftenihgs, it would prevent many of the re- 



i 
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thcr than on what we think of our- 
ftlves. 

The placing oiir happinefs in being 
remembered by others impKes, that the 
not being remembered can make us un- 
happy, which is abfurd : and yet if fuch 
expedation gives us real pleafure, as the - 
final caufe is good, it ceafes to be quite 
a vain fancy. 

In like manner, the placing happinefs 
in the continuance of a name, may be a 
pleafing delufion to thofe pofTcffed with 
the profped of it -, but in thofe that are 
not, it would be the greateft of follies to 
regret it, fince one name more than ano- 
ther adds nothing to our idea, knowledge, 
or memory of a person, and can only 
ferve to diftinguifli and feparate fads ap- 
plicable to any individual perfon. 

. The 
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The man that lofes any coftly thin{^. 
Ihould conGdcr the iofs to have in the 
purchafe, if he is able to do without ic. 

Imaginary evils require more attention 
for the removing of them, tiiaa leai 
evils ; and therefore, are to be liip: i:: 
the bud. 

The jealous man that makes his hap- 
pinefs depend upon a return ot good 
will from others, chooieth to dcpciid 
upon credit ratlier than upon hio own 
itock : why not take pleaiure in gooci 
adlions, without a reciprocal ILnlatiOj. 
as well as in relilhing things of CiCi^.aL' 
taile, where mutual pleafurc caiiiioi u'. 
thought of r 

Tranquillity ol mind, in wiiuii i.' 
XDoft lading happinelb coniiU>, i'- i^'j 
attainable unucr ciic iniluUiLc ol uii^n^ ^ 
fity or ambiiioiJ, 
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• pentances after marriage^ and might be 

: put under proper regulations. 

The girl that is capricious, whimlical, 

'difficult, and afFedbing delays, before ihe 
is married, will moft furely grow quite in- 

. tolerable afterwards* 

Nothing violent can be lading ; how 
vain is it then to expeft a happy marriage, 
when founded on the meer pafllon of 
love or luft, which above all other pa (lions 
are known to laft lead, after they have 
found vent ? 

, Marriage often proves unhappy, by raif- 

Jng too much our expe£tations,and by the 

.hurry of mind ufed at fetting out; time 
fhould be given for both tempers to blend, 
mix, and affimilate ; but if at laft they 
fliould flill hitch, that perfon that hath the 
moft fenfe will break his temper down to 
the other weaker fide. 
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The worft wives make the mod mourn- 
ful widows, vainly hoping to atone there- 
by for what cannot be recalled; (o we 
Ihall praife a deferving man when dead, . 
whom we would not fpeak well of whea. 
living. 

Man's beard is faid to have been dc- 
figned for the more ready diftinftion of 
fexes, and to prevent all illicit confufion; 
modefty is every where reckoned a virtue. 

A fool is beft anfwcred by file nee, and 
fo is a peevilh felf tormenting wife. 

No vow fo folemn as that of matri- ^ 
mony, and none fo often broke ; it may 
be fome excufe in particular cafes to plead 
an irrefiftible force of conftltution j but . 
there can be no excufe for thofe, who, 
from a meer depravity of mind, defeat 
all the vowed purpofes of marriage. 

HEAD 
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HEAD' XiV. 
He a l t h^ 

Tft Idiculous to confult pleafure, and nc- 
gled health, from whence it draw* 
^Uits relifli; by adting within man's na- 
tural compafs, he confults health and 
.pleafure both. 

'Pain and want of health' are the only 
Tcal evils, and yet may have been defigned 
td give a more exquifite fenfe* of the inno- 
cent amufements of life, and of the inter- 
nals of indolence, in cafe fuch evils arife 
from accidents unavoidable. 

Women confult vanity, more than 
iealth : when abroad and moft dreffcd, 
they are in fadl leaft drefled and moft ex- 
^ofed to cold ; by ftfait lacing they caufe 
jaundice from thecompreffionof the livery 

a bad 
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a bad digeftion and fick. fits, from the 
compreflion of the ftomach.; and' green 
fidcnefs, from th^ compreffion of, the 
lymphatick glands. 

The blood goes inio the hearts by:a 
great vein, andgDcsoutby the great ar- 
tery : this caufcs thcpaJfc : the blood: isi 
fuppofed to circulate through this huroam 
body two hundred times a day, the pulfig 
to beat when regular feventy times in a mi- 
nute, the glands are where the aFtcrie^• 
and veins meet. Everyman Ihould'bej 
partly his own phyfician. 

The beating of the heart arifethfrom 
the bubbling of the blood that falls into 
the heart, and boils like fire : this bids us • 
avoid immoderate exercife. 

They thatfeaftat onetime (hould faft' 
at another; they balance each other, and 

ac 
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at the fame time create an agreeable arti- 
ficial variety. 

Whilft we are drinking the healths of 
others, we fliould not forget our own, by 
running into cxcefs. 

Appetites over indulged at one time^ 
bring on a habit like all other vices for 
like indulgences, the pleafu re whereof is 
fliort and the bad eflfeft lafting. 

Perfons overcharged with eating are 
apt to drink the more by way of di- 
geftion, as if two loads on the fiomach 
were better than one. 

Every man's happinefs, and that of his 
pofterity, depend much upon prefcrving 
himfelf found in his youth. 

Old men (hould keep up their fpirits, 
by diverfifying their innocent amufements, 
fo as to prevent that intentnefs which cor- 
rodes the body as a knife doth the (heaths 

It 
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Ic is common to fancy great things of 
fliort- lived folks, but furely length of 
life is the moft vifible blefling on earth. 
That mother whom no ftranger ^ould 
hire for a nurfe is not a fit nurfe for her 
own child ; but this does not imply that 
(]be is to bring it up by hand : how fel- 
dom doth it fucceed in theleaft inanimate 
creature, anc} is not reafon given to man 
p help natural infirmities ? 

Tender parents will have tender chil- 
dren : the tree is known by the fruit i 
and they who would alter their natures by 
bringing them up hardy will, to their 
forroW) often find them crack in the 
trial. 



HEAD 
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HEAD XV. 
Company and Retirsmikt, 

T^H E great world is liable to many 
nibs for thofe who mix in it ; and 
one unlucky rub gives more uneafineis 
than ten lucky occurrences gives plea- 
fure. 

The man that is weary of himfelf 
lliould feek for company •, and when 
weary of company, feek for retirement, 
accompanied with fome innocent amuse- 
ments. 

The mind kept too long unemployed 
for want of company or bufinefs, will 
prey upon itfclf, and fall into a lethargy. 
Moderate diverfions are the bcft redora- 
tives. 

In 
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In the fame proportion as our joys in- 
creafe, by finding ihmt body to tell them 
to, do ourigriefs alio deoeaie by being 
dirclofed; and yet ft om an ill habit, the 
unhappy man is bett;er pleafed with find- 
ing others as unhappy as himfelf, than 
the happy man is to find others as happy. 

The frequenting company different . 
from your own turn, is as abfurd as Af« 
leding an unnatural charader. 

Man is not made to live alone, and 
yet naturally hath many unfociable qua- 
lities : good company will go near to 
mend them, and may prove as conta^ 
gious to good ends as the contrary is to 
bad ends. 

Talking and company are to tiie mind 
what walking and exercife are to the body. 
The animal fpirits are fupported there- 

by. : • 

G 1 J ^i 
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A fine profped in a retired country will 
|>e found, by experience, to give as little 
pleafure as a book we have often read. 
The beauties of nature will not pleafe 
long without havbg fome body to tell 
them to. 

Hou(hoId, river, and country gods, 
were no fmall articles of comfort of old, 
to perfons retired from the world, whilft 
the contrary extreme muft create horror > 
and far from lefTening the idea of the 
great Creator from whom they were 
thought to fpring, they added to it under 
proper modifications. 
« The many impediments laid upon (b- 
ciety in the country from pride^ compe- 
titions, jealoufy, impofitions of fervants, 
party, game, draughts for navy, armyy 
and America, aAd increafe of taxes ; 
make it a fit manfion for a conftancy 
only 
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only for clowns and cattle : but it mighc 
be partly remedied, if a rich perfon re- 
fiding there, fhould, as Lucullus, keep 
a fine garden with library-rooms open^ 
and detached from his houfe, where evety 
body might meet as in a third place^ 
without ceremony or expence. 

The great world is the book of lifei 
and the reading it is necei&ry to ac- 
company the reading of books, which 
cannot anywife be done by thofe Who 
live abfolutely retired. 

Thofe perfons who think they can't be 
troublefome in company are often the 
moft To. 

All clubs to be lafting fhould be 
founded on an Emulation in peconomy) 
rather than in expence. 

The moft dangerous Company a man 
can keep) is that of perfons of bis own 
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|)r6fefllon, who will always be fccrctly 
thinking each fbfads in tbe^ way of t6e 
other. 



HEAD XVI. 
Fashion. 

AN otmirard bch^tlouf in indifiiitfit 
thifags ihould change with the 
£iflii6n ;. but the mini h ndt to chtuige 
with it. 

Youth att firfl: fcsiown by thtit drefs^. 
ahd judged of and countenanced ateord^ 
ingly : the chief point is not to be CDO- 
ifcgular^ 

Ladies by fine Idre&s and perfamcit' 
purchafe pleafuresfor odvcrs not for xhtnoh 
felves, fmce they Yindoe mankind a£-aid 
of them.. 
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We have mmy fafeions that all com- 
plain of and yst all follow ; iuqh is that 
of paying fervants for what we ftili owe 
to their mafter) inftead of referving it for 
an annual gift, which would pFomotc 
ttiuch better all the ends of focletyw 

Conftraints (hould be mutually avoid- 
ted, but feme ceremony (hould be always 
obferved ^ it adds dignity ^ religion and 
focietyw 

Decency in apparel is no triflipg 9iat^ 
ter \ it gives a more orderly turn and mo« 
deft afliirance to youth t it amuief the 
mind of girls, who are thereby divertad 
from other anxieties, and it is found 
even to give courage to a foldier. 

Coftly entertaiaments ferve only to 
difplay the vanity of the mafter, who 
thereby fliews his guefts he ^doth not dc*. 
fire to fee them often. 

G ^ "^^CN^^. 
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Tempting di(hes which peiibns C!an« 
not touch, was thought hj the an* 
dents a fufficient punUh>ment for Tanta- 
lus in hell. In what doth tins diScr 
from a variety of high mefles at one view^ 
which can only ferve to hurt the guefts 
or mortify them by felf denials. 

Of all falhions^ none is fo pernicious 
as that of ridiculing religion. 

Courage, learning, virtue, and a fpiric 
of doing what is right, are not peculiar 
to one nation more than another, any o- 
therwife than from their being made a 
fafhion by the peculiar encouragements 
they meet with. 

Public fchools are dangerous, becaufe 
vice is much more contagious than vir* 
tue ; and is therefore made there a 
fa(hion : and in this their emulation 
chiefly is raifed. A little leaven fpoils 
-^--"^ lie lump. 
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Honefty and cq\Jit7 may be fooncr ex- 
peAed from one man than from a mulcr 
tilde ; not only as the multitude are apt 
to juftify any particular arbitrary aft 
from the examples of others, but alfo 
becaufe in the greater number only a 
fmall part of the crime of injuftice is 
fuppofed to come to each man^s Ihare. 
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S T U D Y, 

Y^UTH are naturally defirous to 

know, and it is pity they (hould be 

drawn from it at a time when their me* 
mory is ftrongeft > and when they have 

tlie more days in future to proBt from 

what they read. 
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At rivers increafe in thdr progrefs 
through diftanc countries, fo doth the 
mind by (hidioufly travelling through the 
labours of others. 

Young men (hould be always gaining 
knowledge, and old men always ufiag 
it. 

Of all ftudies fdf requires moftin faft, 
though it requires leaft as to outward 
appearance^ 

An author fhould endeavour to feel all 
the fentiments he inculcates. 

An ingenious talker differs from an in- 
genious author: like a rich man who 
keeps his eftate in ready moneys diffefi 
from him who lays it out at intereft^ 

When w€ meet with a fine fentunent 
we fhould refolve to profit from ici and 
not be fatisfied with admiring chc au- 
thor. 
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' Prolixity is wrong, the reader likes ta 
fill tip himitlf fimie of the gaps, and th^ 
^ork may be ilfiade as feng as we pleafe 
by reading it often over. 

It is bed to read as well as think with 
ft pen in the hand^ not only for the fake 
0f recolledlkxh which is equal to a fecond 
reading, but alio becauie by fettidgdowa 
fheprogreft of our thoughts, we may 
come with more certainty to a folution^ 
ki like manner as- in working a rule of 
arithmetic. 

The . manr that puts off reading tilt 
he grows old, will then learn many 
things he wiU wifli to have knowa 
when young. 

Reading, is like other things, auk ward 
to perfons unaccullomed to it; but with 
Sbmeconftraint at fir ft foon grows pleafant,. 

and 
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and Aire that mart is to bt pitied Whd cin^t 
read when he can do nothing elfe. 

Convcrfation is direfted chieJ3y towards 
pleafure and amufement, and reading adds 
inftrudKon to all the reft. 

The ftudy of the univerfe opens and 
Extends diftant viewft to the foul, which 
like light delights in new profpedls* 

Genius implies a pbwdr o^ inventiortj^ 
and is to be formed in children by leav- 
ing them to exert their own fancies, 
which when helped by ftudy will lead 
them to rife like a rocket, arid end in a 
blaze. 

Improvements require more taboUf 
than invention, and feldom meet in the 
fame perfon : even Newton was obliged 
to Hefiod for his firft notion of the gra- 
vitation of caeleftial orbs, and Locke to 
Ariftotle for his ideas. 

'Wit 
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The human ^^ndcrftanding requires 
fome feniation to produce it at firft,which 
is • beft ftruck out by reading ufeful 
'books. 

The mind, for want of exercife, v;ill 
grow mouldy, 

Perfons living in folitude Ihould ex- 
tend their knowledge by ftudy, fo as to 
have variety of fubjeds to employ their 
mind upon : otherwife, it will be wholly 
taken up by the lailltude of a fingle 
paQlon. 

. If a man hath a mind to ihine he mud 
Audy hard : ic is like flriking fire out 
of flint. 

Man, by well underftanding himfclf 
firft, may foon learn to underftand all 
mankind. 

The difference of talents between one 
tnan and another is greatly owing to their 
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different degrees of attention to the o}> 
jcdb of their thoughts. 

The fludious man never regrets (he 
time pad: as loft, becaufe he reaps th^ 
fruit of it from being £rown t)ett;er or 
wifcr. 

Man, by ftudying mankind with at^n- 
tion^ will find them all formed of the 
fame materials, and boro to the fiime 
end. Stones of one archj members of 
one body, prifoners in the fvjcic jail» 
and he will not then be feeking hoif 
to knock another down with his fetters» 
inftead of agreeing together how to knock 
them off. 



HEAD 
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HEAD XVIIL 
Philosophy. 

^T^H ERE IS no ftudy can fill up a 
great mind, when retired from 
action, like that of the heavenly bodies ; 
thereby our idea of the infinite, eternal 
intelligent Being is enlarged, in propor- 
tion as the immenfity a( the fixed ftars* 
fpace, tod univerfe, furpafles that of the 
planetary fyftem, or the lefler fenfible ob- 
jcdls. 

Studies, if too much extended to ab- 
ilraded ideas, are beft fuited to philofo- 
phic minds, and may bewilder others ; 
who therefore, as foon as they begin to be 
fenfible of it, muft, in the common courfe 
of life, confine their rcfledions to real 
a&ions. 
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Every man cannot know every thing 5 
but he may know enough of the rudi- 
ments of every fciencc, to be able to con- 
template and form a judgment upon the 
improvements that may be made therein ^ 
and from wondering at every thing; 
thereby learn to wonder at nothing. 

The difference in the fupcriority of the 
faculties in human fouls fo remarkably 
vifible in fome mathematicians^ is a 
great proof of their immateriality, or 
rather of their difference from common 
intelligent fubdances, fince no fupcrio- 
rity in texture is difcovcrable. 

Life is no more than a dream, unlets 
by recoUeftion, attention and refle6lion, 
a man awakens himfelf into a due fenle 
of it. . 

The foul, with rcfpeft to the ideas 
born with it, may be compared to a ball 
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of wax, fufceptible of any imprefllon, 
or to a fhect of paper, which when once 
folded naturally returns to the fame 
folds. 

If our ideas are created by fenfation and 
refiedtion, fuch fenfation and refiedtion 
the oftener they are repeated, muft give 
fuch ideas the ftronger imprellion ; thence 
it is that vice creates vice. 

Mankind can conceive that there may 
be an eternal and infinite Being,but cannot 
poffibly have any determinate idea of it, 
fince from the very expreflion the eflcncc 
is declared indeterminable ; and therefore 
Its relation to our comprehenfion can be 
only negative. 

So it is of the foul of man^ thought 
may as well be conceived to be immate- 
rial, as matter to be intelligent ; and 
^ though tht mind cannot comprehend 
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fpace without a determinate idea or objedt ' 
peculiar to matter ; yet it may conceive 
that there may be fpace without matter, 
or confequently, extenfion without folr- 
dity, and fpirit without matter. 

The foul is fuppofed to receive impreC- 
fions in the brain from the heart's blood, 
and then to aft by animal fpirits on the 
nerves j but all this, like gravity and at* 
traction, are only known from efledts, 
and the cau fes darkened by explanation. 

Philofophers have differed greatly whe- 
ther there is a void, and alfo, whether 
light is inftantaneous j the arguments on 
both fides feem to contain obvious abfur- 
dities. How can orbs gravitate or attrafit, 
if there is an abfolute void between ? 
or (hall a ftone thrown Into the fea, raife 
the whole ocean, as muft be the cafe if 
th^rc is no void ^ &i;)\\\tv\!cv^^'^^'t ^'^'^ 
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the motion of light be without diftinc- 
tion of time ? why not as well as one end- 
of a ftick move at the fame time with 
the other ? 

Natural philofophy is a fund of amufe- 
ment and amafement-, it teacheth how 
the motion of a cannon-ball communi- 
cates its motion to all the air it goes 
through, and lofeth in proportion by de- 
grees its own motion. How the nave of 
a wheel moves progrcffively as fall 
as the exterior circumference of the wheel,, 
and yet defcribes only the fame number 
of circles, though every circle be fomuch 
lefs. 

That the furface of the earth is judged 
no where above two leagues deep, the 
diameter of it near 2000 leagues, the 
moon's diftance above twenty five times 
that diameter, the (urfs ^x^-wv^^ -jiciw^^ 



\ 
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twenty-four times that of the moon, and 
that the planets move from weft to eaft. 
. That the fun moves round its own 
axis, as is obferved by changing its (pots, 
but that the moon always fliewa us the 
fame face. 

As to the immenfe diftance and mag- 
nitude of the fixed ftars, the proof of it 
from natural philolbphy is obvious, in 
that they always feem at equal diftances 
from each others that no perceptible angle 
can be formed by lines and glafies to de- 
note any variation in their diftance from 
lis ; and that, whereas the body of the 
moon is greatly magnified through a te- 
lefcope, yet the appearance of a fixed ftar 
through fuch telcicope (hews no fen- 
iible alteration. 

As there afe no new natural cau&s in 
the world, it is probable that after fome 
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certain revolutba of time, the fame 
winds and weather may exadly return.; 
and perhaps from long obiervations, had 
fuch been made, we might have knowfi 
where to begin. 

It is often queftioncd wherein die true 
perfeftion of any thing either animate or 
inanimate confifts; the anfwer is, that 
where the moft ftudioua and attentive 
have fixed in a nation the charader of 
perfe&ion or beauty, it becomes really fo, 
or mull be thought fo. 

There is more good than evil, why 
are we not all goodnefs ? the anfwer is, 
why are we not all Gods ? 

The origin of evil feems not fo eafily to 
be philofophically accounted for as by 
fuppofing the neceflity of natural evil 
to have^cn ever inherent in the mafs of 
unintelligent matter, and moral evil to 

n I ^^ 
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be derived from man's free will and 
the nature of things. The creation is 
no lefs the ftiipendous work of God with 
all his eternal attributes, for having been 
framed out of fuch univerfal unintelligent 
fluid, rather than out of nothing ; nor 
is it more difficult to conceive that fuch 
pafl: eternal neceffity of natural evil is 
not inconfiilent with the attributes of 
the great Creator, than that the prefcnt 
or future exiftencc of fuch evil is con- 
fiftent with thofe attributes. 

Providence orders every thing for the 
beft ; had there been no evil, we fhould 
have no fcnfeof good : no pain, no fcnfc 
of pleafure ; no grief, no fenfc of joy. 
In fuch cafes, even vice and virtue would 
have been mere inftinft, and have loft all 
their merit. If this be the true caufe of 
evil, then will all other fuppofitions fall 
^round^ 
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HEAD XII. 
Religion. 

^ I ""RUE religion, charity, induftrjr, 
and national wealth, might be great- 
ly promoted by turning all the great 
tythes into a proper proportion of glebef 
for every parifh 5 nor is it fo difficult to 
form the method of doing it, as may at 
fir ft fight be apprehended. 

There is no religion now extant that is 
pretended to have been originally fup- ^ 
ported by divine miracles, except that 
delivered by Mofes and Jefus Chrift : 
this muft incline us to believe them in 
preference to any other 5 and fome reve- - 
lation all mankind muft own to have 
been very much wanting, 

H 4 ^^^- 
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Mankind is only furprifcd at novel* 
ties ; but miracles are not the Jefs fuch 
for not being new. 

Popery is more accommodated to the 
pafiions of men who like to deal in the 
marvellous, than the pure fpeculations 
of Proteftants ; and is mcft fupported by 
fovereigns, becaufe it forces every body 
to agree in one thing. 

The world is like a houfe, of which 
God is the mailer, and mankind the fs^^ 
mily. On this religion rcfts, 

God is the caufe of caufes ; and may, 
to accommodate our finite minds, be 
fuppofed to pervade the whole univerfc, 
as fire doth hot iron, which ftill remains 
diftina. 

God may have created man with an 
entire free-will, unlimited even by his 
prefcience : fuch creation adds to his 
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power rather than diminilhcs it, by mak- 
ing his omnipotence greater than pref- 
Cience ; and this is the mCrc probable, 
becaufe man's power is limited, and re- 
fumable atpleafure. 

The foul working on the body is no 
more unintelligible than the power of 
gravitation or attraction. 

All extenfion is in fome fenfe material; 
but that no wife excludes fpiritual Beings, 
which may be fuperadded as fire or 
light. 

God is the fupreme good, and it 1$ 
the height of happinefs to contemplate 
him aright; all other happinefs confifts 
in purfuing inferior things adequate to 
the nature of man, and his condition in 
life i to wifh for more is as ridiculous as 
to wifli for more legs, arms, or eyes. 

God, 
6 
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God, who is Omnipotent, may make 
the foul mortal or immortal ; but that it 
is permanent, indivifible^ immaterial, 
feems evident from a confcioufnefs chat all 
the aftions of our youth were our own, 
notwithftanding every part of our former 
body is changed and annihilated. 

When we difcover fo many things in 
the heavens to be inconceivable, and 
when we confider the immenfe fpace un-- 
occupied there, how can we be fure 
that every thing that is told us of a fu- 
ture ftate may not prove true ? and is it 
not a folly to z& as if we were quite fure 
of the contrary ? would any man think 
he travels round with the earth eighteen 
miles every minute, and progreflively fix 
niillions of miles in a year ? and yec 
this is manifeflly true. 

It 
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It is too common among ftatcfmen to 
(hew difregard to religion for fomc nar- 
row political views 5 yet what other fecu- 
rity have we againft fecrct robberies, 
murthers, and perjuries, fince mankind 
are generally governed by felf-intereft, 
and prefent felf intereft muft govern, 
where there is no future to counter- aft 
it. 

Young men are apt to believe too much, 
and old men too little. 

Old folks are often lefs anxious about 
a future life, than young folks ; becaufe, 
being ufed to life, they fet the lefs value 
upon it. > 

There is faid to be lefs religion amon^ 
the gentry in England, than in any civi- 
lized country, owing originally to thofe 
that fet the fafhions being fent to travel 
for three years,where they forget all they 
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have learnt; fee no religion but what 
they are taught to deteft, and converfe 
Viith no body but what hath an incereft in 
their extravagance and vices. . 

The beft way to promote religion is to 
make it the faihion and &cp to prefer* 
ment. 

Frequent prayer is proper not only bc- 

caufs this acknowledges a providence, 

, but alfo becaufe it is hardly polSble to 

pray for a thing and not endeavour to ob- 

tain it. 

It is abfurd to fay, that we go to church 
for example's lake, fince it lofes the force 
of an example when it is known npt to 
* proceed from felf-conviflion. 

It cannot be denied that the mdk bar* 
dened finners will often die hardeil ^ the 
reafonfs obvious : they have been all 
their life* time coaBrming themfelves in a 

notion 
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notion of death as an eternal fleep» fo 
that the tranficion feems natural ; where- 
as the good man, flattering ^himfelf with 
well-grounded hopes of a happy immor- 
tality cannot help having his doubts, and 
is lefs prepared for the worft. 

The Jefuits, by explaining away the na- 
ture of the worft x)f crimes on a fup- 
polition that the intention might be good 
become the beft of confeflbrs, whereby 
they get the lead in popifti countries from 
knowing fo many fecrets, which, though 
they cannot publifh during the life of 
the perfon confefling, they may, after his 
death. 

Will a perfon that belietres tranfub- 
ftantiation fay, that the pfX)ofs he hath 
that God ever faid, that all confecrated 
bread ihould for ever turn to body and 
blood are as ftrong and unanfwcrable as 
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the proofs he hath from his ienfes, that 
fuch bread after confecration continues 
to be the fame individual fubftance ? 

The care of every man's foul Ihouldbe 
left to himfelf ; why ufe aRomiih pried 
for my foul any more than a Romiih 
phyfician for my body ? 

If man is bound to examine his reli- 
gion, it implies a right to judge for him* 
fclf : force may caufe diflembling, but 
cannot convince, and religion confifts in 
the inward perfuafion of the mind ; but 
in things indiflferent or doubtful, the peace 
of focicty bids us to acquiefce, and that ] 
fame peace juftifies force. 

In like manner, where an open difre- 
gard is profcffcd to all matters of con- . 
fcience, the magiftrate hath a right to in* 
terpofe not for the fake of forcing a be- 
lief, but to preferve [the bands of civil 
foci^fv 
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Sefts will be alway found to fervc 
their members with more zeal than an 
eftablilhed church, becaufe in the firfl: 
they want fupport; in the other,the mem- 
bers (land in the way of each other. 

Perfecution for mere matcers fpecula* 
tive IS equally wrong in every country, 
fince every country hath an equal right 
to aiTcrt their eftabliihed religion to be 
the only true one ; what is right againfl: 
one, is right againfl: any other. 

A fuppofed eternity of creatures is fur- 
mi fed by fome againfl: the real eternity of 
a Creator-, but from the nature and con- 
texture of all the variety of finite intel- 
ligent Beings, we plainly fee that every 
animal mufl: have been formed at once 
and that they have their beginnings and 
endings ; and that there muft have been 
therefore from eternity a perfed omnipo- 
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tent intelligenc Being, beyond our reach 
and conception, felf-exifting, and abfo- 
lutcly diftindl from any univerfal mafs of 
unintelligent matter. 

Though naked truth be irrefiftible, yet 
cloathed as it is, it may not always be 
any more able to difpel doubts than the 
fun can vapours ,: we (hould therefore be 
careful not to raife doubts. 

It is in vain for infidels to triumph 
over fome incompatible parts of th? 
Bible, becaufe the life and foul of fcripturc 
confifts not fo much in the literal fenfe 
as the ufe to be drawn from it. 

As in matters of religion, we have no 
natural right to ufe force, we muft not 
therefore pretend to reform every 
difafter that. may happen to it abroad, 
but truft that God will perform hi3 own 
work in bis own time. 

If 
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If a future Hate cannot be reduced to a 
mathematical certainty ftill the chance of 
it is a comfort* 

Artificial ftates fliould bear an analogy 
to the natural ftate of the univerfe, the 
duration of which depends manifeftly 
upon the permanency mftatu quo of every 
part of the fyftcm. 

As the famenefs of a perfon confifts 
manifeftly in his confcioufnefs, it feems 
unneceflary to fuppofe arefurredion of the 
fame body, in order to make it the objeft 
of reward or punifliment. 

Why (hould it be thought impoffible 
for the human body to be changed into a 
fpirit, when we fee a candle change into 
flame ? 

It is as eafy to conceive that the uni- 
vcrfal fpirit called God can operate upon 
the whole univerfe, as that our own 
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fliould aft, as it doth upon every part of 
our little world or body. 

They that look for their reward in 
heaven may well negle& fame on earth j 
both are more than one man's ihare. 

Whatever adion if generally pracSlifed, 
tends to make fociety unhappy, is a vice 
that mull meet with punifhment in the. 
ultimate fcheme of providence. 

The religious fanftion of folemn oaths 
is all the fccurity we have for private pro- 
perty, and might it not be alfo well made 
a fecurity for publick property, by fwear- 
ing ail the members of all national aflem- 
blies, partly like thofe of a jury, to de- 
termine according to their confciences? 
How great would be the advantage to 
nations were fuch oaths accompanied 
with a religious belief in God? And 
^Jut objedion can x.\\ct^ >o^x.o\\.> VCx^xl 
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not then neighbouring nations live at 
peace ? 

There are hypocrites in politicks as 
well as in religion ; and party bigots are 
as mifchievous to a ftate as religious 
bigots are to true piety, though both are 
the minions of knaves. 



HEAD XX. 

Morality. 

^TpO know what is right or wrong, con- 
fider what is beft for fodety 5 to 
this point all true morality tends. 

Whatever adion croffeth the main drift 
of nature, which willeth the increafe and 
prefervation of mankind by diftinguifhing 
their particular offspring, muft be bad. 
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The defire of credit, and fear of dif- 
grace, are the two natural principles to 
excite men to good or bad adtions. 

Moral evil feems to be a depravity 
arifing from the firee choice of man, who, 
dazzled with the glittering rays of plea- 
fure or profit, miftakes his way ; and the 
bad efFefts of natural and political evil 
often, if not always, may be owing to 
the fame caufe of man*s free choice. 

It is abfurd in thofe perfons to cenfure 
cruelty to dumb creatures, who are conti- 
nually hunting them to death for their 
pleafure ; every animal as fuch, bears an 
affinity to man. 

Mankind are all embarked on one and 
the fame voyage, in one and the fame 
vcffel; they have the fame nature, powers, 
paflions and fate attending them, why 
then not treat other men like our fecond 

felvcs 
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fclves, where neceflity doth not intervene, 
as may be fuggefted in the cafe of negroe 
flaves, who from the difference of com- 
plexion are more fitted for our colonies, 
^here they live ftUl better it is to be hoped 
than in their native flate ? 

Nature being a common mother to all 
men, we fhould look upon all men as our 
brethren i and they who from refllefs, fac- 
tious, ambitious or avaritious views 
would endeavour to involve a nation in 
an unnecefTary or unjufl war, would rob 
or murder from the fame principles, if 
they could do it with equal fafety. 

It is a narrowncfs of mind not to 
confider the whole earth as your native 
country. 

The ftate of nature is falfely called a 
ftate of war ; it is a flate of fear, which 
ambitious leaders work up into ^^x. 

1 7. ^^Vvx 
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What is unjuft in a private man H 
' unjuft in a (late : a private man (hould 
make fome conceSions for the fake of 
peace, fo ihould a ftate -, but artful men 
often make a trade of war, as fome priefts 
do of the devil. 

The heathen philofophers fay we 
fhould love our country above all things;, 
but fure the love of God and of truth muft 
come firft, and we muft not fet up that 
pretended patriotick love, in oppofition 
to the love of our own kind in genera], and 
make it an engine to raife war, and ani- 
mate nations againft each other. 

Beafts muft follow their natures : man 
alone hath reafon whereby to correft his 
natural difpofition and afFeclions before 
he proceeds to a6lion -, and this diftinftion 
denotes a probabilitY of future rewards 
and punifhments lo rcv^rv q^\^. 
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Parental love is an aft of reafon more 
than of nature, witnefs in fi(h, which ne* 
gleft entirely their young. 

Men by confulting their own true per- 
manent intereft muft of courfe promote 
chat of fociety, the end of all true religion. 

One way to avoid vice is to judge it 
unfafhionable. 

The rank of a man depends chiefly upon 
fortune, but his merit depends upon his 
manner of ading in his proper ftation, 
which will be the greater in private life» 
I where a man ads from free choice, than 
in publick, where he ads from neceflity, 
and often from vanity. 

To prevent perfons from entering into 
bad projeds, good projeds (hould be 
made for them. 

Every pcrfon cannot potentially have a 
jQiarc in the adn\\cv\OLTax\ou> >on^\, nwv^-^^ 
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he may; by truth, fincerity, and an honeft 
freedom of fpeech, every private virtue 
mends the world. 

Temperance may be called the tree of 
moral life, chaftity the branch, religion 
the root -, and it may be called alfo the 
tree of natural life, as being highly con- 
ducive to the lengthening the life of man, 
and of his pofterity. 

The mind, like the fountain-head, muft 
always be prefer ved pure, without being 
choaked up by any violence of the current. 
Every virtue carries its reward along 
with it, either in prefent or ultimately in 
the fcheme of providence. 

The love of oui neighbours makes the 
hnppinefs as well as it is the duty of man- 
kind, and dill more fo if extended to 
neighbouring (lates^ n^jKo ftvould therefore 
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an afFeftion, and not an antipathy to 
each other ; jealoufy begets jealoufy, ha- 
tred begets hatred, armaments caufe ar- 
maments, fo each defeats the other, and 
the individuals fufFer ; this is more ne- 
ceffary in a nation that depends chiefly 
upon trade, than in one more powerful 
within itfelf, becaufe that is art againfl: 
nature. 

Whatever feems ufeful doth not there- 
by become lawful, no more for the publick 
in general, than for any private perfon ; 
but it is a misfortune with regard to the 
publick, that they are apt to determine 
firft and examine afterwards : they are 
like the white arfe birds, that arecatched 
by running into a trap for fear of a 
filoud. 
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HEAD XXI. 

A DV E R S I T y. 

■pERSONS in public employments 
arc at fea, thofe retired are in port, 
which is not the lefs agreeable for their 
having been drove thither by fhip wreck. 

The greateft comfort under misfor- 
tunes arifeth from a perfuafion, that from 
a connexion of caufes they were unavoid- 
able, and thence to conclude that all hap- 
pens for the better. 

The beft revenge againft a private ene- 
my is to defpife him, to confider the fliort 
duration of every earthly triumph, and 
to be ftrongly perfuaded that it is better 
to fulTer injuftice than be unjuft. 

As the poft of danger is the poll of ho- 
nour, fo is a man \i^^ xx\^^Vj ^^>*^x- 
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fity : he then draws from his own well, 
and is tried like gold by fire. 

Happinefs makes life feem Ihort, whilft 
mifery makes it feem long ; the fetting 
therefore one againft the other, brings 
both nearly upon a par. 

A man out of luck (hould confider 
that he hath lefs reafon than others to 
fear death. 

The furefl; way to avoid vexations, is 
to be beforehand with accidents, by not 
coveting too much things out of our 
power, and by defpifing trifles. 

When hope ceafes, defire fliould natu- 
rally ceafe and affliftion likewife, becaufe 
the whole fubjedl is aboiilhed out of the 
mind as being no longer of ufe. 

Adverficy may bring many virtuts to 
light, which otherwife mi^K^ \v\^^ \ax^ 
concealed. 
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"When misfortunes happen, a man is 
to think of them in his own cafe no 
otherwife than he would in that of any 
other perfon who Ihould fulFer the like 
misfortunes. 

That perfon who, in a public ftation 
jnftead of joining with the world as it is, 
and making himfelf friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteoufnefs, feeks to reform 
abufes, (hould be defended againft ma- 
lice for our own fakes, and yet, from a 
defire of popularity, will generally be left 
to fall a vidlim to it. 

Perfons in publick ftations fhould fear 
moft when they feem to have leaft to fear» 
otherwife their negligence of others from 
a confidence in themfelves may prove 
fatal. 

When a man is unjuftly perfecuted, it 
is as much a duty to defend him as to 
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put out a fire that is burning down a 
houfe. 

The mind of man, by being turned to 
contemplation of the univerfe, will be 
led not to repine at the lofs of any trifles 
the folly of others is delighted with. 

Mankind Ihould believe all the good 
they can of others, efpecially when they 
are opprefled by fadlion, and difbelieve 
all the bad, when they have only common 
report to go by, which delights in mif- 
chief. 

Great griefs cannot be expreflfed, the 
lefs can 5 therefore the fooner we bring 
them to a fuppuration, by communicating 
them, the fooner they will diffipate. The 
heart wants vent, or it will break. 

Grief for the dead is a ftrife between 
reafon and nature j it is an afFront to thofe 
that are left alive : if a perfon lived and 
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died well, his cafe defervcs applaufe ; if 
not, fuch perfon deferves no concern. 

Men (hould always be prepared to lofc 
what they like moft, not only becaufc 
accidents will happen, but alfo to quicken 
their pleafure in the prefent enjoyment. 

Moft misfortunes depend upon the opi- 
nion we have of them, and fo doth our 
happinefs. 



HEAD XXIL 
Death. 
•p\ E A T H being by the eternal im- 

^^ mutable fyftemof the univerfe com- 
mon to all men, they fhould no more 
repine at it than at any thing elfe that 
happens to them in common with the reft 
of mankind, fince good or ill fortune are 
words of a comparative nature j nor can 
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any man be fure that a future exiftence is 
not part of the fame immutable fyftem^ 

Too great a defire of the good things 
in life caufeth a fear of death, and anxie- 
ty,which difturbs that tranquillity of mind 
therein true happinefs confifts : the fear 
of death is ftronger in the happy than in 
the unhappy. 

Death in old age is like a fire that goes 
out of itfelf 'y when a man loies the tafte 
for pleafure he muft naturally ccafe the de- 
firing of it. 

When one perfon hears of the death 
of another, he flatters himfelf that he 
Ihall not die the fame way ; but all are 
equally under a fentenceof fomekind of 
death, and when once the mind is form- 
ed to it, the apprehenfion is over, a refpite 
turns one death ilito two. 
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When a friend dies, confider him as 
dead one thoufand years paft. So alfo 
when your own death approaches, conli- 
dcr that you might have been dead long 
before. 

The man who hath children may, with- 
out much draining his imagination, fancy 
he (hall furvive in them ; and furely no 
ftate feems fo promifing of a future re- 
ward, than that of a married woman who 
facrificeth to them all her eaie. 

There is no diftinftion in death but that 
of virtue or vice: we may be right to flat- 
ter our imagination with the memory of 
a name, eftate, or children to furvive ust 
but in the end it proves but a delufion ; 
and therefore when they arc quite out of 
our power, we muft flatter our imagina- 
tion with fomething elfe. 
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Men wonder to fee that in fad irreK- 
gious perfons Ihew generally lead con- 
cern at death; but is not this the natural 
e^ed of a fixed premeditated defpair i 
Are not defperate men always more daring 
than thofe who hefitate between hope and 
fear? 

A man that lives well is fure to fare after 
death as well as his neighbours ; nature, 
finee it is an ad of necefiity, teaches us 
to think of it in no other light. 

Upon the approach of death We fhould 
confider it in refped to ourfelvea, as we 
did before with regard to otljers long 
fince dead ; and that what life might be 
to come, could only be a dull repetition 
of what is paft. 

FINIS. 
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